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Helpful Primary Texts 


By LIDA B. McMURRY 
Primary Critic Teacher, Northern Illinois State Normal School (DzKalb.) 






“Tell Me a Story” (A First Reader) 
Illustrated, Postpaid, 30 cents. 

Fifty Famous Fables (A Second Reader) 
Illustrated, Postpaid, 30 cents. 

Language Lessons (Our Languag2, Book 1.) 





For the Third and Fourth Grades. Illustrated, Price, 
postpaid, 40 cents. 










Our Language Series, Books I., II., and III., by Mrs. MeMurry, Dr. Alphonso Smith and 
F, T. Norvell, has just been adopted by Texas for exclusive use in the public schools of that 
state for six years as Language and Grammar texts for Grades Three to Eight inclusive. 

Other important adoptions of this series are: Tennessee, 3 books; Philadelphia, 3 books; 
Louisiana, 1 book (Grammar); Virginia, 1 book (Grammar). 

Mrs. McMurry’s experience as teacher and author has thoroughly prepared her to write 
in a way that interests, charms, and instructs the little people, ‘‘Anything with Mrs. McMurry’s 
name attached,’’ writes a well known primary teacher, ‘is always worth while.” 


English Literature 


By J. C. METCALF 
Professor of English Literature in Richmond College 






















This is a clear, concise and exceedingly readable account of English Literature and its 
makers from the beglnnings to the present day. 

The book is in form and content the outcome of Dr. Metcalf’s signally successful exper- 
lence as a teacher of English Literature and therefore has the additional merit of havicg been 
written ‘‘with a definite set of individuals in view.” 


NOTEWORTHY OPINIONS 


‘‘An admirable work, attractive in every respect, Particularly pleasing is the clear and 
luminous background given to the different periods and leading writers, The biographical 
sketches are admirable, gem chapters in themselves. Sane judgment and true appreciation are 
manifest in the treatment of the numerous and diverse writers. The book is teachable, its 
arrangement, illustrations, maps, etc., adapt it to the handy needs of the classroom. It is just 
such a book as I should like to see in use in every high school and college in the land.’’—8, C. 
Mitchell, President University of South Carolina. 
























Price $1.25, postpaid. 





Four hundred and forty-eight pages. Map, 59 illustrations. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, va 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 





No. 4 
Editorial 
A happy New Year to every Journal 


reader. 


Department of Superintendence, N. 1. A, 
Philadelphia, February 25-28, 1913. 


Is your school-room attractive ? 
Are your pupils happy? 


Put your dest energies in your school this 
year. 


Consult our advertising columns, and mea- 
tion the Journal in communicating with ad 
vertisers. 


st Ss 


Educative Seat Work 


One of the most helpful and suggestive aids 
for teachers that we have seen in a long time 
is Miss Dunn’s Educative Seat Work. It ie 
not theoretical but practical; it states the prob- 
lem and solves it. It is not intended for one 
grade only, but for all the grades from the 
first through the seventh. Educative Seat 
Work is advertised by the State Female Nor- 
mal School in this number of the Journal, 
and we think every teacher should get a copy. 


st Ss 


Washington’s Birthday 


In this number will be found abundant 
good material for exercises commemorative 
of Washington’s Birthday. 

The matter provides for exercises by schools 
or by grades. Do not pass over the day unob- 
served. Be governed by your own judgment 
in using the exercises suggested. You may 


have pupils write a short biographical sketels 


o 
“ 
= 
4 
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of Washington, or distribute the epochs of his 


life so that each may bring in for public read 


ing a very short paper on the subject. Have 
anecdotes illustrative of his characteristics 
read. Read also his Rules of Conduct and 
Farewell Address, if your pupils are sufli- 


ciently mature. Show picture of Washington 
if you have one. 

“Virginia gave us this Imperial man. 
Cast in the 


Of those high-statured ages old. 


massive mould 


Which into grander forms our mortal metal 
ran: 
Mother of States and undiminished men. 
Thou gavest us a country giving him.” 
Jam \ Russell Lowe /]. 


“ ue 


The State Flower 


Though the agitation, from time to time, of 
the 


some interest in 


selection of a State Flower has created 


Virginia has not 
: the 
drift of opinion as to what flower should be 


the matter, 


Vet adopted one. In order to ascertain 


selected, we invite an expression of their 
choice from superintendents and teachers. 
The following flowers have been chosen by 


States: bl California 


goldenre a, apple HLOSSOM, 
poppy, columbine, peach blossom, rose, corn, 
magnolia, pine cone, bitter root, sugar maple, 
violet. blue bonnet, red 


carnation, anemone, 


clover, rhododendron, lily, crimson rambler, 
black-eyed susan, sunflower, and cactus. 

The flower should be one that is familiar to 
all sections of the State and readily adapted 
to decorative purposes. 

We suggest that local teachers’ associations 
vote upon the question, or that superintendents 
submit it to their teachers, and transmit the 
vote to the Journal by April 15, 1913. Ad- 
dress all communications to the Virginia Jour- 


nal of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


. a J 


New Year Resolutions 


What are your resolutions for the New 
Year? To do better and more thorough work: 


to teach for the future good of your pupils, 
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better things. 





for examinations; to live up to vou 


At the beginning of a 


and not 
highest ideals? new 
vear the merchant takes an inventory of his 
his business arrangements 
The teacher's 


vear does not begin with the new vear, yet un 


stock, and makes 


for the coming twelve months. 


consciously we pause as we write the new date, 
take an account of the g: ‘ns and losses of the 
vear just passed, and resolve on better things 


! For it is one 


for the future. Better things! 
of the most encouraging qualities of human 
nature that it always reaches upward towards 
Whatever, then, may have been 
your pedagogical shortcomings in the past. let 
the beautiful 
poet: “Look not mournfully into the Past: it 
Wisely improve the 

forth 

fear, 


us recall to you words of the 
comes not back again. 

thine. Go 
without 


present; it is to meet the 


shadowy Future and with a 


manly heart.” 
se & 


Superintendent Eggleston Resigns— Mr, 
Stearnes Appointed 

At the meeting of the State Board of Edu 
cation held December 23, 1912, Superintendent 
J. D. Eggleston tendered his resignation to 
take effect December 31. Mr. Eggleston re- 
signed the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to accept that of chief of the rural 
school feld service under the Bureau of Edu 
cation of the United States. 

In accepting Superintendent 
resignation the Board adopted the following 


Eggleston's 


resolutions : 

“Resolved, By the State Board of Education 
of Virginia that, in accepting the resignation 
of Joseph D. Eggleston, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, it desires to put on record 
that during the seven years of his administra 
tion the public schools of Virginia have great 
ly increased in number and efficiency; th 
standard has been raised; a spirit of enthus! 
asm and progress has been infused into th 
system; the primary schools have been devel 
oped; high schools have been built in all se 
tions of the State, and their work articulate: 
with the work of the colleges: vocational edi 
cation has been emphasized. the agricultura 























rests of the State have been advanced by 
formation of boys’ corn clubs and girls’ 
len clubs, and the organization of school 
rs; and in every other possible way, and in 
ery direction, educational work has been in- 
vently, persistently, and efficiently pressed. 
‘Mr. Eggleston has taken high rank among 
e educators and superintendents of the 
country; his work has been broad and construc- 
ve, always going forward to higher and Let- 
er things, and in every way utilizing to the 
est advantage the work done by his predeces- 
rs. The board rejoices that his worth has 
en recognized by the general government, 
uid that as chief of field service in rural edu- 
ition in the United States Mr. Eggleston has 
wen called to a broader field of usefulness. 
“While this beard feels to the full extent 
the loss to the State, it expresses its pleasure 
because of Mr. Eggleston’s advancement and 
ts confidence that in his new field he will 
onduct his work upon such a basis as to con- 
tribute greatly to the success of rural educa- 
tion throughout the country.” 
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The excellent summary of the work of Su- 
perintendent Eggleston’s administration em- 
bodied in the resolutions adopted by the Board 
needs no word of comment on the part of the 
Journal. Mr. mggleston carries with him in 
his wider field of opportunity our most cordial 
good Wishes. 

Mr. R. C. Stearnes, first clerk in the Super- 
intendent’s office and secretary of the Board, 


was unanimously chosen to fill out the unex-_ 


pired term ending January 31, 1914. Mr. 
Stearnes is well known throughout the State, 
and his selection by the Board as Superinten- 
dent Eggleston’s successor was eminently fit 
and proper. Mr. Stearnes is better qualified 
than any other man in the Commonwealth to 
carry out Mr. Eggleston’s policies. 

We congratulate Superintendent Stearnes, 
and bespeak for him the active co-operation of 
all the educational forces of the State. He 
needs no assurance of our readiness to assist 
him in promoting the best interests of the 


schools. 


A VIRGINIA COMMISSION ON ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


lhe Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools a year ago appointed a 
Southern Commission on Accredited Schools 
io consist of two members from each of 
‘leven Southern States—the Professor of Sec- 
ndary Education at the State University or 
the State High School Inspector and one 
ther member to be appointed by the Execu- 
ve Committee of the Association. At its re- 
ent meeting at Spartanburg it was decided to 
id a third member in each State to be ap- 
inted by the other two. 
by virtue of his position in the University 
Vrof. Chas. G. Maphis is chairman of the 
umission from Virginia. The other mem- 
rs are Dr.. R. E. Blackwell of Randolph- 
Macon College, named by the Executive Com- 
ttee of the Association, and Mr. W. M. 
ick, Principal of the Lynchburg High 
hool, selected by Prof. Maphis and Dr. 
ckwell. 
‘he object of the Southern Commission is 





to establish uniform standards and methods of 
accrediting schools whose graduates seek ad- 
mission to college on certificate, and to pre- 
pare a list of such schools for the whole South. 
Vhe graduates of any school upon this list can 
then be admitted to any college in the South 
accepting the standards of the association by 
presenting a certificate from the school. 

As there are now almost as many standards 
as there are States and colleges the work of 
this commission will not only aid in stand- 
ardizing the work of our high schools, but 
will also establish closer co-operation between 
high schools and colleges and greatly facili- 
tate the passage of a student from the one to 
the other. 

On account of the diversity of our institu- 
tions of higher learning in Virginia it is not 
practical or desirable that there should be but 
one standard of admission for them all. The 
All-Southern list would, therefore, serve only 
a few of them which require full fourteen 
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units for admission. Manifestly there should 
be one or more lists of Virginia high schools 
made for the use of those institutions admit- 
ting students on eight, ten, or twelve units of 
work. 

lor the purpose, therefore, of evaluating 
the work of the secondary schools of the State. 
and making a rating of them which may be- 
come the official list and be accepted by all otf 
the institutions in the State, at the suggestion 
of the chairman, Professor Maphis, three 
other schocl men have been invited to act with 


the three members of the Southern Commis- 


sion to form a Virginia Commission on <Ac- 
credited Schools. 
The membership then will consist of the 


following: 

Chas. G. Maphis, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Virginia, represent- 
ing the State colleges: 

R. KE. Blackwell, President Randolph-Ma- 
con College, representing the non-State insti- 
tutions; 

W. M. Black, 
School, representing the publie high schools; 

J. Carter Walker, Headmaster Woodberry 
Forest School, representing the private pre- 
paratory schools; 

E. H. Russell, President of Fredericksburg 
Normal School Women. 
representing the Normal Schools, and 

R. C. Stearnes, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, representing the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

After the 
mary meeting early in January, a conference 
of representatives of the various colleges in 
the State will be invited to meet with them 
for the purpose of agreeing, if possible, upon 
standards and conditions of accrediting, after 
which the Commission will begin the prepara- 
tion of a list or lists of accredited schools for 
the State. 

The work of this commission will be far- 
reaching and of very great importance. It is 
the first serious and systematic effort which 
has made to fix measurements and to 
evaluate the work of our secondary schools. 

At present in the popular mind little differ- 
ence is made between the school offering a 


Principal Lynchburg High 


and Industrial for 


Commission has had a _prelimi- 


been 
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full four-year high school course, with ade 
quate teaching force and ample equipment. 
and the one offering only a vear or two of 
work faithfully done or one nominally offer 
ing four years of work done by a single teach 
er and without equipment of any sort. To the 
average person a high school is a high schcol, 
and each community thinks it has the best. 


What Other Editors Say 


The power to secure and hold the attention of 
pupils may be a gift, but it is certainly sas 
ceptible of cultivation and development. It 
can also be acquired by study, observation, 
can be found in and out 


and practice. It 


of books. The thinking teacher is the grow 
ing teacher. The child, and how to interest 
and stimulate and hold him, is a subject that 
requires careful and constant thought.—J/is 
sourt School Journal. 


is the money value of an educaticn / 


What Vv 
The average reduced to individual cases would 


14, are 


One goes into 


be something like this: Two boys, age 
both interested in mechanics. 
the shop, the other into a technical school. 
week, and 
that 
age the other boy is leaving school and start- 
At 20 the shop- 
trained young fellow is getting $9.50 and the 
technical graduate $15; at 22 the former's 
weekly wage is $11.50 and the latter’s $20; 
and by the time they are both 25, the shop 
worker finds $12.75 in his pay envelope, while 


The boy in the shop starts at $4 a 
by the time he is 18 is getting $7. At 


ing to work at $10 a week. 


the technically-trained man draws a salary of 
$31. These figures are based on a study of 
2,000 actual workers made by the Massachu 
setts Commission for Industrial and Technica! 
Education.—Pennsylvania School Journal 
The schoolroom is not the place for a man 
who is dead-sure he knows his pupils tho: 
oughly. A month, a year, or even a life-tim: 
would seem too short to accomplish a co! 
plete understanding of a human soul in evo! 
tion. We are surprised at new manifestati: 
of unrecognized power in those of our ©) 
family; how much more would we be s 
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-ed if we should keep our eyes open and 
minds free from preconceived ideas of the 
d’s nature. ‘The boy against whom every 
warns the teacher sometimes displays, 
ler the unbiased judgment of an impartial 
reacher, higher character than is manifested 
these whom every one approves. “I know 
my pupils thoroughly,” can be said by none 
but an egotist—and the statement deceives no 
one but the one who makes it.—Southern 
School Journal, 


There are two kinds of school supervision, 
says Supt. T. F. Fitzgerald, the one, dog- 
matic supervision, smacks of the spirit of po- 
lice regulation. It makes the teacher a kind 
of tool in the hands of the superintendent. It 
makes the superintendent a dispenser of peda- 
gogical nostrums to the teachers. The other 
kind of supervision carries helpful, sympa- 
thetic criticism into the schooiroom,. It recog- 
nizes the teacher as a necessary, living factor 
in the work. It dees not crush the teacher as 
a force in herself; but, on the other hand, it 
brings out her originality in the details of her 
work. It gives to the individual teacher a 
higher sense of her personal responsibility 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


The examination clerk asked this question 
in September: What are the most essential! 
qualifications of a high school teacher? That’s 
easy! He should have gumption, should keep 
the grade-book out of sight, should eschew 
sarcasm, should respect the pupils according 
to Golden Rule standard, should get rid of 
meaningless stock expressions such as “take 
up,” “prepare for me,” “let us now discuss,” 
hould have “aptitude for vicariousnes.,” 
should be able to keep the text-book closed 
during the recitation, should be able to enjoy 
a cood honest laugh (not a giggle), should 
no’ contract the lecture or preachment habit, 
an! should Jet the boys and girls do the re- 
ei! ng —Ohio Educational Monthly. 


m7 


WEATHER STUDY IN the PRIMARY 
GRADES 


ELIZABETH FALLS 


Making a study of the weather affords a 
rich field for expanding experience and gain- 
ing practical knowledge. Much of this study 
that has been attempted has often been formal 
and aimless. Keeping a record of the weather 
may be a beginning in arousing interest and 
learning to take simple observations, but when 
not carried further to more purpese, is not 
fruitful. The facts that the wind comes from 
the west and the day is fair are not valuable, 
unless through observation of many instances 
the relation of these two facts is seen to make 
a larger fact. 

Keeping a record of the weather every 
month becomes formal, causes loss of interest, 
and does not give returns for the time spent. 
The best months of the year for this study 
are October, January, or often better, Febru- 
ary, April, and July. The points to be kept 
in mind are pressure, wind, temperature, 
state of the sky, and precipitation. All these 
elements may be taken in the primary grades 
except pressure. 

To illustrate, 1 will describe some practical 
work done by the second grade, State Normal 
School, Farmville, during part of January 
and February of last year. The introductory 
lessons were given to teaching how to use the 
thermometer. Fer the sake of directness and 
brevity, the essential parts of the plans for 
these lessons made by student teachers are 
given. They include some elementary science 
and arithmetic. 


FROM LESSON I--ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Subject matter. Method. 

Friday was cold. Was it warm or cold 

Wednesday was warm- last Friday when we 
er than Friday. Mon- went to the _ hickory 
day was warmer than tree? Do you remem- 
Sunday. ber any day before Fri- 


day that was warmer? 
Was Monday warmer 
or colder than Sunday? 
ing whether there is How do you tell that 
a frost; if the ground one day is colder than 
is frozen it is very another? 

cold. 

By the thermometer. 


By feeling: by notic- 


: 
' 
- 
: 
} 
: 
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(Children are uncer 
tain and therefore dis 
agree ) 


The hand 


moved 


nearly to the number 


75 Th a 
thers 

Put it outside the 
Windov Phe d 
moved own near to 


move y 

hand mi : vn rd 
The r ove t] ra 

diator : t 

enoug! to 1 

hand move fart} 

nor cold iough out 

side to } P if 


farther 
Lesson | 


A thermometer. It 


used to tell how cold 
or warn he weather 
is. 

Find how cold it. is 
to-da\ The hand is at 
65 now. That tells how 
warm the room i 
where the thermometer 


is hanging 
We measure corn by 
the bushel, eges by the 
dozen, milk by the al 
lon, and e] 
warm or cold anythins 


is by degrees marked 
on the thermometer. 
This is ho we write 
sixty-five egrees, 65 
And instead of iving 
this room is 65° warm 
we say the temper 
of the room is 65 

N S 
marks 

I 2. = 
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Is there any other 
way? James, show us 
the thermometer in this 


room. (It is like the 
face of a clock, Chil- 
cren describe other 


thermometers they have 


seen.) How can we tell 
by the thermometer 
that some days are 


colder than others? We 
will see who is right. 
Hold the thermome- 
‘rr over the radiator, 
Willie See what hap- 
pens. Why? 
re shall we try 
the thermometer next? 
What happens? Why? 
What have you found 
out that ou vere not 
_sure of before? 
What made the hand 
nearly to 75 
thermometer 
as over the radiator, 
and at nearly to 50 
when it was outside? 


What is this? (Hold- 
ing up thermometer). 
What is is used for? 

What shall we find 
out with it to-day? 
Where is the hand 


now? What does that 
tell? 
Teacher presents op- 
osite subject matter 
Kenneth ma: now 


hang the thermometer 
outside the window. 

While we wait, we 
an study a drawing of 
the thermometer so 
that we can tell th 
exact temperature out 
side, What is on the 
face to help us? What 
else? When the hand 
has moved from one 
mark to another it has 


moved a degree. How 
many degrees does it 
move in passing from 


one number to another? 


Hold the thermome- 
ter so that we can see 
it. Where does the 
hand point? How many 
marks does it lack? 
What does that tell? 

Count to find how 
much colfler it is out 
side than in the roon 

(Application is giver 
by taking and recor 
ing the temperature 
every morning.) 


At nearly 50. 


At 48. The tempera- 
ture outside is 48 

It is 17° colder out 
side 


LESSON I ARITH METI¢ 


It takes so long to Why does it take you 

count on the thermom- so long to find w 

eter the temperature is 
every morning? 

I have made a larg 
drawing of it on th 
board for you to learn 
to read it by, so that 
you can read it qui 
ly every morning. 

zero If the hand w 

pointing here, wha 
would the temperatur 
be? Suppose it moved 


Temperature at 


10 above zero. 30 


above zero. 50° above to here, what woul 

zero 80° above zero, the temperature b 

et Here? Here? Hers 
etc. 

Suppose the hand 
were at zero, and it 
moved half way to té 
Show us the half wa 
mark. How can _ you 

It is longer than the tell it? What is th 
others. 5° above zero temperature when tl 
hand points there 

15° above zero. 25° When the hand is hall 
above zero 65° above way between ten and 


zero. twenty? Half way |! 1 
tween twenty and thir 


ty? Between sixty and 


seventy? 

: Suppose he and 
12° above zero. 43 DD dane < 
has moved two marks : 


above zero. 64° above 


zero, etc. 


above 


forty? Three ( 
marks? ; 


Four 


above sixty? etc 
19° above zero, ete. Suppose the hand « 
lacks one of reaching 
fifty? One of rea g ] 
eighty? One of reac! V 
ing ninety? Tw f 
reaching forty? | 
of reaching sixty? t 
Let us be sure 
we can read it ) 
when the hand | : t 
anywhere. What i 0 
0°, 45°. 15°. 69°. 38 temperature whe! { 
points here? I p 
Here? Here? f 
ete, 
n 
While finding and recording the tem)" 1 
ture the question came up as to whether () -' n 
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iny other changes in the weather besides 


W 

‘ ige in temperature. Yes, there were 
‘ days, cloudy days, rainy days, ete. Do 
changes come with a change in tempera- 
t1 Children’s experiences helped them out 
hi rhey knew, at least by hearsay, that the 


wind is cold, that it gets cold before a 
and that the south wind is warm. 
decided that it would be interesting to 
a record of the temperature, wind, and 
of sky every day for a while to find how 
much truth was in these sayings. The form 
of our record was this: Date|Temp.|Wind| 
State of Sky. Precipitation was included 
under column “State of Sky.” 

ln trying to tell from what direction the 





wind came the children soon realized that they 
knew very little about telling directions. ‘This 
was an opportunity for giving some effective 


drill work on directions, and to present the 
compass and its usee How much more thi: 
drill meant to the children than if it had been 
been given dis-associated from any real life 
use and just because learning to tell directions 
was in the course of study. ‘There was a mo- 
tive. or feeling of need, for the knowledge in 
the minds of the pupils. It was to be directly 
applied in finding out something they wished 


to know. 

‘ record was made twice every day, during 
the period for opening exercises, and, just as 
the class was to be dismissed for the day. A 
space on the blackboard was reserved for it, 
and the entire month was kept without era- 
stir Individual children were always anxi- 
ous to write the record on the board. To do 
so acceptably, they needed to know how to 
spell the words to be used. Here again was op- 
portunity for motivated work. This time it 
was cne of the essentials, spelling. Effort, 


however, came easy. The children realized 
the essentialness of the spelling. 

\s the record was made from day to day, 
the relation of wind, temperature, and state 


of <kv were noted and compared to that of 
prev cus days. At the end of the study the 
following generalizations were made. The 


hort, wind brought cold and sometimes snow. 
The west wind brought fair weather. The 
hort) west wind brought fair weather, too. 





The east and northeast winds brought cold 
rain and sleet. After a cold rain or snow 
storm, the wind changed to the west before 
fair weather came. This was a good deal for 
a second grade class to formulate, but the 
weather favored them with typical situatiens. 
The unusually low temperature and many 
snow storms made the interest run high. 

The class was learning subtraction using 
two columns of figures at this time. They 
were interested in finding the difference in 
temperature between any two days chosen. 

There is so much good juvenile literature 
and music connected with the winds that some 
is available under any school conditions. This 
class particularly enjoyed “The North Wind 
at Play,” The Child’s World, after they had 
given their own expression of what kind of 
fellow they pictured North Wind to be be and 
how he behaves. 

To summarize the training given through 
this study: Familiarity with the use of the 
thermometer and the compass, how to make 
simple observations of the weather, usable 
knowledge of directions, some knowledge of 
the relation ef the different elements that 
make weather, spelling of words north, east, 
south, west, clear, cloudy, rain, snow, sleet; 
proficiency in some simple addition and sab- 
traction, use of terms degree and temperature, 
and familiarity with some goed literature and 
music that idealized the children’s own expe- 
riences and observations. 





ON HIS BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark worid and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul n.ore bent 


To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide; 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 
I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 


That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 


Is kingly: thousands at Lis vidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

—John Milton. 
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MEASURING RESULTS of TEACHING 


Cc, W. STONE, State Normal School, Farmville 


II, ARITHMETIC 
| 


(Note.—This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with the use of standards as a 
means of determining progress in teaching.) 

The essentials of arithmetic, in common 
with writing, are among the important tools 
of learning. Inquiries as to how well children 
can do arithmetic are quite as persistent as 
those concerning writing, and until very re- 
cently the answers had to be given almost en- 
tirely in terms of opinion. Teachers of upper 
grades have frequently believed that the pu- 
pils promoted to them could not do satisfac- 
tory work in arithmetic, and the teachers who 
promoted the pupils have quite as frequently 
believed that the work of these same pupils 
was entirely satisfactory. Business men have 
frequently complained bitterly of the inability 
of graduates to do simple arithmetic work, and 
the teachers of these pupils have usually re- 
plied emphatically, and sometimes even bitter- 
ly, that the graduates had passed all the exam- 
inations in arithmetic and are therefore able 
to do the work. 

Fortunately we now have objective means of 
determining just how well pupils are doing 
their arithmetic work. We no longer need 
to depend upon our opinions and the forceful- 
with which we are able to state them. 
Tests in each of the fundamental operations 
and simple reasoning are now available as a 


ness 


means of measuring abilities of pupils in each 
of these respective phases of arithmetic. There 
are two sets of these tests, one by the writer 
of this article, and one by Courtis.* 

As the Courtis Tests are superior for most 
purposes, this article will deal entirely with 
their use. Mr. Courtis measured the abilities 
of pupils in many representative school sys- 
tems and, with these results as a basis, he has 


*Those bv the writer may be found In the b ok, Arith- 
metical {hilities and Name “actors Determining Them; 
Burean of Publications, Teachers College. New York City; or 
hev mav be had from the author at the cost of printing 

Those by Courtis mav be secured from S, A. Courtis, 82 

liot Street, Detroit, Michigan 


set certain standards in each of the phases of 
the essentials of arithmetic. 

‘These standardized tests afford means of 
measuring the abilities of pupils in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and sim- 
ple reasoning, and they may be used in prac- 
tically every grade. The primary pupils can 
be measured as soon as they have begun to 
write the simple combinations, and high school 
students ought to be measured before they are 
graduated. 

Mr. Courtis has made a very thorough 
study of the difficulties of using his tests, and 
he has written a complete set of directions and 
suggestions which make it possible for any 
intelligent person to use them readily. Certain 
parts of the work in handling the results of 
the-tests will seem strange and a trifle difficult 
at first, but having once followed the diree- 
tions, they will no longer be found difficult. 

There are two main purposes in giving these 
tests. One is to find out how well the class as 
a whole can do; and the other is to find out 
how well the individual pupils of the class can 
do. For example, the teacher needs to know 
how well her pupils as a class can add, and 
she also needs to know how well each pupil 
can add. Knowing these facts she can de 
cide how much, if any, further work the class 
needs, and she can also decide how much, if 
any, further work each individual pupil needs. 
The following extract from Folder H. gives 
the outline of the Use of Standard Scores. 
The folder also gives detailed explanations 
and directions. 

“Outline plan: (1) Give the test at the be 
ginning of the year to determine grade and 
individual scores; '(2) explain to the children 
the meaning of “standard scores” (see Folder 
1.), and set the score to be reached by the end 
of the term or year; (3) give short daily class 


drills on the abilities in which the scores from 
the general test have revealed grade weakne-s- 
es; (4) assign to individual children wh: se 
scores are very much below the average of | '¢ 











elx - special drill work for individual study; 
()) give monthly tests of progress; and (6) 
a ceneral test at the close of the year, comput- 
ing the amount of growth as well as the grade 
aycrage.”—Introduction to Use of Standard 
scores of Courtis Standard Tests. 

it has been found of great value to keep a 
permanent record of the scores made by pu- 
pils during their progress through the grades. 
Below are given a few sample records of pu- 
pils made at the end of their fourth grade 
work and in the middle of their fifth grade 
work in Addition. 





| SCORES 
| — ~ ———— —-- -- oe 
| May, 1911 Feb. 1912 

Pupils | 

| Grade IV Grade V 
MC. | 46 47 
M. L. 32 38 
J. M. | 22 20 





The standard in addition for Grade LV. is 
35, for Grade V. 42. It will be seen that M. 
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C. was decidedly above the standard in grade 
IV. and also in grade V. Hence she did not 
need work in addition. M. L. was just a lit- 
tle below average both times and needed a lit- 
tle work. But J. M. was decidely below and 
needed individual help and much drill. In 
February, 1912, the class as a whole averaged 
only 33.4 which showed that with the excep- 
tion of M. C. these pupils needed vigorous sys- 
tematic drill in addition. 

Some pupils vary considerably in their 
scores for different days. Hence it is well to 
repeat the tests. In doing this it is best to use 
ditterent forms of the combinations and prob- 
lems, and Mr. Courtis is prepared to furnish 
his tests so arranged. The best measure of a 
pupil’s ability to add, subtract, multiply, etc., 
at a given time is the average of what he does 
in several different tests. 

Any further information desired will be 
gladly furnished teachers or others interested 
in planning to test their pupils by Mr. Cour- 
tis or by the writer of this article. 





WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


HENRY SABIN 


The concrete throws light upon the abstract. 
Theory is best understood through practice. 
The matter of school discipline can best be il- 
lustrated by facts. Let us consider a few like 
the following: 

In a Montana schoolroom a little twelve- 
year-old boy tore a piece of paper into bits 
and threw them on the floor about his desk. 
To the direction from his teacher to pick them 
up he replied: “I won't do it. That is the 
janitor’s work.” The principal of the school 
Was called in, and to his command the lad re- 
pliel: “IT won’t do it. It is the janitor’s busi- 
ness The board suspended him for ten days. 
What would you have done in this case? Note 
7 ‘hat the law forbade “the laying on of 
ands,” 


Here is something different. In a western 
town 1 father left his ladder standing against 








the barn. The mother at work in the barn- 
yard heard her little four-year old boy calling 
her, “See, mamma, see me!” Looking up she 
saw him on the ridge pole. He had climed up 
the ladder and made his way over the roof to 
his perilous position. In the tones of veice 
which she always used when she expected to 
be obeyed, she said: “You have been on the 
roof long enough, dearest. Come right down 
to mamma.” He made his way to her just as 
directed. What would you have done in this 
case? Note here that the child had been 
trained from his infancy to unhesitating obe- 
dience, and the habit, probably, saved his life. 

Take another case. In a village school the 
boys had run out two teachers in one term, 
and the third was called in. She took her 
place on Monday morning. At noon she found 
two brothers fighting in the hall. As she 
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stepped out to stop them they ran out of the 


door with all manner of insulting remarks 
and gestures. That afternoon she whipped 


them both soundly. The next morning, just 


as school was about to commence the mother 
of the two boys appeared leading them by the 
“Be you the schoolmarm here?” “I 
here at present.” “Did you 
“T did according 
If they come kere 


“Well, you did 


hands. 


ani ihe teachel 


whip thie DOYS yesterday 
to the best of my ability. 


they will have to mind me.” 


just right. Mike and me talked it all over 
last night. If you have any more trouble let 
us know. and Mike will attend to them.” 
What would you have done in that case? 
Note here that the teacher took some risk, but 


the occasion called for immediate action. She 


was free to use her own judgment, and the 
parents, as they will nine times out of ten, 
came to hel support. 

IIere is another instance. A teacher, now 
the principal of a large building, let it be 
known before she began work that she never 
struck a pupil, and did not think she ever 


should. ‘The bovs took it as a kind of chal- 


lenge, and for the next three days riot reigned 


in the school. Then at night she took the ring- 


leader, for there is always a leader, and she 
subjected him to punishment with the whip. 


} 


Before he left he said to her, half complain- 


ingly. “The boys said you wouldn’t whip.” 
“But vou have found out that I will. You 
can tell the other bovs about it.” “I ain't 


going to tell them. They can find out the 
same way I have.” What would you have 


that ease? Note here that this teach- 
in the same school for a number 


done in 
er has been 
of vears and she seldom if ever whips. 

To hit all sides of the question I cite one 
more In a backwoods district in 
the early settlement of New Hampshire, the 


instance. 


big boys in the district school the first Mon- 
day morning each picked up a cord stick of 


They 
teacher's the 
leader “Shoulder the 
grizzly. old master stepped out from behind 
the desk, hit the leader a ringing clip which 
landed him on the floor, at the same time cry- 


wood and marched into the schoolroom. 
the desk, and 
commanded. arms.” 


lined up before 
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ing, “And I say, ‘ground arms.’ I am captain 
here this winter.” ‘That crushed the rebellion 
for that term. What would you have done in 
that case? Note here that while this style of 
discipline is not to be approved generally, 
perhaps, it was the best possible considering 
and circumstances under which it 
No one rule or law will suit all con- 


the times 
occurred. 
ditions of school life. 

add one lesson from these diverse 
incidents. It is this: The teacher should have 
the highest possible training, the utmost en- 


Let me 


lightenment in methods of school government, 
and then should be left free to work her prob- 
Jems, as they come to her from time to time, 
as she is prompted by her conscience and her 
calm, cool judgment. 

It is just as reasonable to make a law that 
a teacher shall whip for certain offences as 
that she shall not whip for any. 

This article was called out by a little cir- 
cumstance which happed at Louisville. 1 was 
then understood to say that I desired a return 
to old-fashioned Spartan severity in the gov- 
of children. Nothing could be tar- 
What I intended to 
say was that the attempt to banish the Bible 


ernment 
ther from my thoughts. 


and God, and all ideas of immortality frem 
the school has not proved a success. Ay 

above all things else, we need to come back to 
this doctrine of our fathers, that the exacting 
of unhesitating obedience on the part of the 
child, and of a hearty respect for law and 
order on the part of the youth, is the foun- 
dation of that good citizenship of which a re- 
public always stands in need. 

This is not heresy; it is not old fogyism; it 
Page, and Wickersham. and 
Mann, and George B. Emerson, and Phillrick. 
and Hancock builded well, when they made 
obedience the corner-stone of the edifice, und 
we cannot afford to discard it—N. EF. Journal 
of Education. 


is not pessimism. 





Some day Love shall claim his own, 
Some day Right ascend his throne, 
Some day hidden Truth be known ;— 
Some day—some sweet day. 
—A none 
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Psalm of the Good Teacher 


Lord is my teacher, 


| not lose the way. 

wleth me in the lowly path of learning, 

| repareth a lesson for me every day; 

| ringeth me to the clear fountains of in- 
-truction, 

Liitle by little he showeth me the beauty of 
truth. 

fe world is a great book that he hath writ- 
ten, 


lle turneth the leaves for me slowly ; 

hey are all inscribed with images and letters, 

lle poureth light orm the pictures and the 
words. 

Iie taketh me by the hand to the hill-top of 
vision, 

And my soul is glad when I perceive his 
meaning ; 

In the valley also he walketh beside me, 

In the dark places he whispereth to my heart. 

Even though my lesson be hard it is not hope- 
less, 

lor the Lord is patient with his slow scholar ; 

He will wait awhile for my weakness, 

And help me to read the truth through tears. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 





TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS HOW 
TO STUDY 


M. W. REMINES 


li, passing from the grammar school to the 
high school pupils enter a different atmos- 


phere, and, as a rule, their studying has 
been under the direct supervision of the teach- 
er, and what they have learned has been pro- 
moted by direct instruction, imitation being 
the chief means by which to reach the desired 


ley enter the high school not knowing how 


to <idy. A eommon criticism of high school 
feacvers is, that their pupils do not learn how 
to ~udy profitably, and that methods of 


feaiing are wasteful of energy and produc- 
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tive of loss of interest. Another criticism is 
that the teacher dees not teach, but spends 
most of the time in finding out what the pu- 
pus do not know, and that as a consequence, 
the real teaching has to be done at home. As 
a rule teachers pay little attention to the criti- 
cisms. A great many teachers assume that 
if the lesson is made clear, the better pupils 
will be able to do their work without undue 
difliculty, and the slow pupils are expected to 
get their work done by spending more time 
and greater effort upon it. It is true, that few 
teachers undertake, in addition to give sugges- 
tions, to teach pupils how to study the lesson; 
but suggestions given with the lesson to a class 
beginning the high school are not sufficient to 
enable the pupils to do their work. Since the 
pupils’ difficulty in studying their lessons are 
much greater than are usually assumed, it is 
well for the teacher to study the situation 
carefully. 

As has been said, pupils enter school with 
little ability to study independently. Then 
one of the chief aims of good teaching in the 
high school is to make the pupil able to work 
efliciently without help, to teach him how to 
use his mind and books. 

A new interest is developed in the class 
room with the class using the so-called de- 
velopmental procedure. ‘The time of intro- 
ducing it depends entirely on circumstances. 
It may be at the beginning of the recitation, 
or later in the same period, but always early 
enough to apply the new ideas at once. All 
pupils start at the same time and work inde- 
pendently on the assignments. No communi- 
cation between pupils is allowed. The teacher 
passes from desk to desk, giving the slow pu- 
pils suggestions at the point of need, and en- 
couraging those who lack confidence, giving 
directions as to improvements in neatness, 
form, economy of time, ete. This is the best 
opportunity to teach pupils how to study. 

When an easy set of problems is reached, 
they are done as oral work by the class. Oc- 
casionally all the pupils are sent to the black- 
beard and the same problem is assigned to 
all, the aim being to learn who will solve it 
first. If no difficulty is involved. another prob- 
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lem is given; if it involves difficulties, one of 
the members is asked to explain it to the class. 

Under this method of instruction the whole 
recitation period is a period of actual think- 


ing, doing, and instruction. Everybody, in- 


cluding the teacher, is kept busy all the time. 


The effect of a whole class engaged in the 


same work is stimulating. Under such a pro- 


cedure the individual can receive real and 
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genuine help in his development. He can 
have his difficulties cleared up at once. Since 


there is nothing to prevent him from stating 
his difficulties to the teacher, his work is free 
from too many blow-holes. ‘The teacher’s re- 
lation to the pupil ceases to be that of a de- 
tective, with the result, that there is more 
pleasure and less worry on the part of the 


pupils and of the teacher. 


FITNESS FOR TEACHING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


FLEXIBLE DISPOSITION 


There is an element which enters into the 


make-up of a good teacher, and perhaps has 
as great an influence in making one a power 
as anything else, a Adnd, 


in the schoolroom 


flewible disposition. A cheerful disposition 
brings sunshine into the schoolroom, and the 
children turn to such a quality as the flowe: 
sunlight. Smiles are powerful 


the schoolroom. 


does to the 


agents in On the other hand. 


| 


one of those staid, unbending teachers who 


never smiles, lacks one of the chief elements 


which contributes to your success. 


current certain 
that 
and a solemn tread are the indispensable props 
To have a 


There is an_ idea among 


classes of teachers a «dignified bearing 


upon which their reputation rests. 


good, hearty laugh in the schoolroom seems 
abhorrent to them: and while a teacher should 
not be a clown in the schoolroom, vet there 1s 
connected 
naturally 

When a 


little girl came to a street crossing where there 


a power in the right kind of fun 


with school work. Children are 


drawn to a kind, genial disposition. 


were many teams passing, she feared to cross. 
a crowd of men who stood on 
for a 


and turning to 
the street, she looked at 
moment, and then approached a sunshiny old 
her arms said. 


each of them 


gentleman, and putting up 
Please carry me across the street. 

The habit of good nature, if not inherent. 
can be acquired, and should be cultivated es- 


pecially by those who teach children. If you 


are cold and formal, your pupils soon take on 
the same characteristics; but if you are cheer- 
ful and pleasant, then the glad light of a 
happy heart is reflected in every face. 

On the heights of the Andes is found Lake 
Titicaca; about it are found a dozen or more 
smaller lakes, whose waters rise and fall with 
those of Lake Titicaca. When this lake is full 
of water, every small lake near is full of water 
also, the water in the smaller lakes rising and 
falling with the water of the large lake. So 
the 
feelings of the pupils by her manner. 


teacher controls the 
If you 
are dull, how scon the same feeling takes pos- 
instruct: and if 
you are cheerful, the same glad light of a 
happy heart is reflected in every face under 


in the schecolroom, 


session of those wom you 


vour instruction. 
CONFIDENCE 
The element of confidence has much to do 
with your work as teacher to make it a success. 
Perhaps more failures in the 
are due to the lack of confidence than 
thing else. Confidence helped Columbus te 
discover America; it gave us the Declaration 
of Independence and Independence itself. !t 
makes thousands  f 
people successful in their chosen lifewo 
Many persons who have scholarship and ot}! 
qualifications found in the true teacher, 'e 
deficient in confidence. Confidence can be 
quired, and any teacher who lacks this pow'r 


schoolroom 


anv 


is confidence which 
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| strong degree should exercise any ability 

‘hat direction, so as to grow stronger. You 

never do your best, if you lack contidence 

in yourself; you will be crippled in your in- 

-truction by a fear of not doing things right. 

or with the fear that you are not doing the 
best thing. 

As the petals of the rosebud, under the 
suidance of Nature, expand and burst into the 
ieautiful colors of the rose, so the immortal 
iuinds with which teachers have to deal, led in 
their natural way by these who are confident 
of their own powers, can be developed into 
the highest possibilities. 

fo-day, more than ever before, the fact 
must be recognized that the teacher is the 
school. ‘Teaching means to-day ability, schcl- 
arship, application, confidence, perseverance. 
and development. ‘Teaching is not all poetry. 
but the teacher who labors as though the fate 
of the whole world depended upon her ettorts 
and who watches her pupils develop into noble 
men-and women, experiences a delight pecu- 
liarly her own, and will finally be rewarded. 

With the greatest care, and after years of 
careful training, some of your pupils will dis- 
appoint you. A fine statue was being hoisted 
into its place on a lofty pedestal. It was a 
valuable piece of sculpture, the fruit of pa- 
tient and skillful work, and an object of great 
interest. Careful, confident men were em- 
ployed to fix it in pesition; but just when they 
liad raised it to a level with the top of the 
shaft, the chain broke, the statue fell, and the 
labor of years was dashed to pieces in a mo- 
ment. They examined the chain. <A single 
link had yielded. All else was sound, but the 

owning work of a lifetime had perished by 
tle breaking of the one lnk. Your work, in 

me respects, is akin to that of the sculptor. 
You seek to mold young character until it is 
fii to stand in an honored place. Just as you 
lifted a young life to that point where it 
should take its permanent place, a link in the 
training of a child snaps, and your labor is 
lt. But how often will you be delighted to 
seo your efforts rewarded by some cf your pu- 
pls’ excelling in the higher walks of life, 
ac! eving successes because of the careful 





training and useful instruction you gave them 
while in school. 


SELF-CONTROL 


Another element of the successful teacher 
is self-control. At each moment of the life of 
the teacher, she is either a queen or a slave. 
As day by day she lives on in hopeless subjec- 
tion to her environments, she is a slave; as 
day by day she masters opposing elements 
within herself, and becomes master of her sur- 
roundings, she is a queen, and is worthy to be 
called a competent teacher.  Self-control 1s 
partly inborn, and comes partly from early 
training. Some girls are inclined to give way 
to violent weeping when something goes 
wrong; they are unable to control the emo 
tional nature. Boys sometimes slam doors, 
break into fits of temper, talk loud, act bois- 
terously; in their weakness they become the 
creatures of circumstances. These things 
come about because of a lack of self-control m 
their early training. 

Two of our distinguished literary men were 
one day discussing certain peculiarities of our 
modern youth, when one of them remarked. 
‘There is no more emotion among children. 
Mine read books over which I used, at their 
age, to weep; but they are apparently un- 
moved. ‘The twelve-year-old daughter of the 
speaker sat near by, drinking in the discussion. 
At this point she felt it necessary to defend 
her class. 

You are entirely mistaken, papa, she inter- 
polated, with some feeling. It is not that 
emotion has gone out; it is that self-control 
has come in. 

No one needs to possess the power of 
self-control to a greater degree than the 
teacher. When she begins her school work, 
she must expect some criticism, for no 
one in public life can escape it. The 
temptation to use strong language is some- 
times very great in view of the suggestions 
she receives; and yet it is far better for 
the teacher to summon her self-control, and 
answer by silence. If the teacher is to stand 
as an exemplar of self-control, her pupils must 





| 
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work, es 
Not 
but also 


Witness instances of it in her school 


peciall, in the management of children. 


only must the teacher control herself, 


teach her pupils self-control. Phases of school] 
discipline are ever before vou. <A principal 
In a graded school said of an assistant. She is 
a good driller, her pupils like her and_ pass 
fair examinations; but her pupils cannot be 
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trusted, and have to be trained out of thei 
laxness. 

No class is well-governed who will take ad 
vantage of a teacher when her back is turned 
It is not enough to tell pupils they must be 
be taught what honor 


trusted. ‘They must 


means, and trained in things honorable. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS AT THE LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


T. S. SETTLE, State Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools 


The people of America realize as never be- 
fore what an Important factor play is in the 
life of a child. 


a luxury but a necessity for the child’s highest 


Play is no longer considered 


physical, mental and spiritual development. 
The cities have taken the lead in this mat- 
ter. All of the large cities such as New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Seattle 
and San Francisco, are spending millions of 
the play 


ground space and equipment and in the sal- 


dollars annually in purchase of 
aries of competent supervisors for these pilav 
grounds. 

Play is as necessary for the country child 
as it 
school in Virginia should teach its pupils cer- 


is for the city child. Every country 
tain games and athletic sports, should have 
ample space for play, and a certain amount of 
simple play apparatus. 

In order to help meet this need of our Vir- 
ginia country schools, Dr. Myron T. Scudder, 
Professor of Rural Education, University of 
Virginia Summer School, and the leading au- 
thority on rural recreation in America, con- 
structed last summer on the University of Vir- 
a model country school play 


finia grounds 


ground equipment. This equipment was made 
substantial and comparatively inex- 
hand. It at- 


because of its sim 


of very 
pensive material, found near at 
tracted much = attention 
plicity. ease of construction, and readily ap- 
parent value for a country school. 

Among those who took Dr. Scudder’s course 
and who became especially interested in this 


play ground equipment was Mr. George D. 


Rowe. the enthusiastic and energetic young 


principal of the Lawrenceville High School 
Mr. fall with 
the determination to place such an equipment 
He easily secured 


Rowe went to his school this 
on his own school grounds. 
the active co-operation of the pupils and pa- 
trons. As a result of their united efforts, he 
now has one of the best equipped play grounds 
in the State and one that hundreds of other 
Virginia schools would do well to use as a 
guide for equipping their own grounds. 

In order that the other teachers in Virginia 
may have the benefit of what Mr. Rowe has 
done, I have asked him to tell how he secured 
the labor and material and just how each 
piece of apparatus was constructed. Mr. 
Rowe writes as follows: 

“In the construction of the few simple pieces 
of playground apparatus that are now being 
used by the pupils of the Lawrenceville Pun 
lic Schools, we were fortunate in having at ou! 
disposal about ten husky High School bey- 
who knew how to work, a number of girls. 3 
host of grade children probably more inte 
ested than any others, and a number of p: 
trons who did not hesitate to give us muc 
of the material for the work. T! 
work was done mainly on Saturdays, but 


needed 


small amount could be accomplished at 1 
cesses. 

The first piece put up was the Giant Stri 
This was made of an old telegraph pole 
feet long. an iron wheel-barrow wheel, an 
inch bolt with a flattened, notched point, fo 
pieces of 3-4-inch rope 14 feet long, and 


iron washer. 








The telegraph pole was set 4 feet in the 
‘round and tamped as solidly as possible. The 
ron Wheel rested on a washer on top of the 
ole and the 8-inch bolt was driven in. The 
our pieces of rope were fastened at equal dis- 
ances apart on the rim of the wheel. Grade 
ovs and girls have kept this busy until dark 
every clear day. 





The See-Saws, though modest appliances, 
were, nevertheless, very popular with both the 
large and small girls. It is not necessary to 
tell how these were made. 

Probably the most popular pieces on the 
grounds are two Swings: one 22 feet high, 
ind the other 30 feet. We have a large num- 
ber of enormous oaks on the ground that fur- 
nish excellent supports for these swings. They 
are made of 3-4-inch rope with seats of 2-irch 
boards, 8 inches wide. Good hemp rope is 
high; but as the dealer gave the school a spe- 
cial price, we were able to put these up cheap- 
ly. 

The Flying Dutchman is a modified merry- 
go-round. It consists of a long board mounted 
so that children can ride on each end of it. 
The materials used for this were: One 6-foot 
6-inch railroad tie, one discarded mower wheel, 
one board 18 feet by 12 inches by 2 inches, 
eight staple bolts, one piece of sheet iron 6 
inches by 6 inches, and one bolt 12 inches long 
by 3-4 inch thick. 

The 2-inch board was bolted to the mower 
wheel with the staple bolts. The railroad tie 
was set 3 feet in concrete, mixed by the boys. 
\ hole was bored in the plank just above the 
ournal of the mower wheel and one punched 
n the center of the piece of sheet iron. The 
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3-4-inch bolt with a notched, flattened point 
was driven into the post and the board put on. 
The ends of the boards are dressed, and at 
about 3 1-2 feet from the ends. Stout pegs 
are inserted for the purpose of keeping the 
children from falling off on account of the 
centrifugal motion. 

When we undertook to put up the Swinging 
Rings we were fortunate in finding two oak 
trees near each other with the lowest limbs on 
a level and 18 feet from the ground. Some 
one gave us a beam 16 feet by 8 inches by 6 
inches, which we hoisted up the tree by means 
of a bleck and tackle, rested it on the two 
lower limbs and belted it to the tree with 8- 
inch screw bolts. Through the beam we put 
10-inch eye bolts, made by a blacksmith, and 
with 12-ft. pieces of rope fastened two pair 
of 10-inch iron rings, made for us by a young 
machinist. Naturally the older boys monopo- 
lize the rings. 


We are also proud of our home made Bas- 
het-Ball Goals. These consist of the regulation 
back mounted on a pole 18 feet by 6 inches by 
4 inches. The upright is set in a box sunk 4 
feet in the ground and made a fraction of an 
inch larger than the base of the upright. We 





fixed it in this manner so that the goals can be 
taken up when necessary. The rings and braces 
were made by a blacksmith and put up by the 
boys and girls. 

All of this apparatus is simple of construc- 
tion, easily repaired, and very pleasing to the 
pupils. It is cheap. Very little of the mate- 
rial is bought new, for we manage to use al- 
most anything our patrons give us.” 


| 
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Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 


Walter Kittredge 
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We're tent-ing to-night on the old camp ground,Give us a song to cheer 
2. We've been tent-ing to-night on the old camp ground, Thinking of days gone by, 
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cu are the hearts that are wea-ry to-night, W nb tor the war to cease; 
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Ma~- ny are the hearts look-ing for the right, To see the dawn of peace. 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! : 


George F. Root : 
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In the pris - on cell I sit, Think-ing, moth-er dear, of you, And our 
Hy In the bat - tle front we stood When their fier -cest charge they made, And_ they 
3. So with-in the pris - on cell, We are wait - ing for the day That shall 
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Me. » and hap-py home so far a - way, And the Ph they fill my eyes, ‘Spite of 
swept us off, a hun-dred men or more, But be- fore we reached their lines, They were 
come to o - pen wide the i - ron door, And the hol - low eye grows bright, And the 
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all that I can do, Though I try to cheer my com-rades and be gay. 
beat - en back dis-mayed, And we heard the cry of vic - t'ry o’er and _ o’er. 
poor heart al - most gay, As we think of see- ing home and friends once more. 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, Cheer up, comrades, they will come, And be 
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wel ts the starry ~ We shall breathe ¢? air again Of the free-land in our own be-lov-ed home. 
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PUNCTUATION MARKS IN EDUCATION 


R. H. HUDNALL, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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Phe fellowing disjointed thoughts of a 
enu-idle fellow are given for their probable 
uggestiveness rather than for their phil- 
esophic depth or scientific value. 


In the first stages of our educational train- 
ing we are taught the use of the punctuation 
marks. They serve a very definite purpose 
and cannot be too thoroughly mastered. It 


would be well to bear them in mind through- 
out our educational career, and this means not 
simply during a specific time of years in 
school, college or university, but rather dur- 
ing the range of a whole lifetime, for educa- 
tion proper begins with birth and ends only 
death. ‘The usefulness of the punctua- 


tion marks may be considerably extended be- 


with 


vond written discourse when it is assumed 
that they may be studied with a certain sug- 
gestiveness as regards the educational pro- 


cesses of this life. 

Lhe inte) 
mnmark the first 
After a brief period of exclamations, of 
the 
The child begins 


rogation may be said to 


point 


important step in our educa 
tien. 
pain, pleasure or surprise, interrogation 
mark comes fully into play. 
to ask questions, and the mother, the first real 
educator, is sometimes put to it to satisfy its 
curiosity. So education begins, and who, 
which, why, what, when, where, etc., are con- 
tinually springing up. A spirit of inquiry is 
surely to be aroused, if knowledge is to be 
The best 
teacher is he who can inspire students to ask 
questions. “A faculty of wise interrogating,” 
says Lord half a 
Hence everyone should keep constantly before 


Is not educa- 


obtained and development expected. 


Bacon, “is knowledge.” 
him a glowing question mark. 
tion, after all, in a sense, a series of questions 
and answers? “Life,” 
one huge question mark,” and the quality of 
the result of the processes of all education is 


some one has said, “is 


determined by the directions in which the 
question mark points. 

The exclamation point directs attention to 
wonderful facts 


the curious and we learn— 


the old and quaint or the new and mysterious: 
Grimm's law, liquid air, wireless telegraphy, 
or perhaps aviation. When we think of the 
marvelous, yea, encyclopaedic knowledge of a 
Bacon, a Salmasius, a Milton, or a Max 
Mueller, we that the 
mind of man is capable of such great achieve- 


are moved to wonder 


ments. With all this, however, comes the calm 
reflection how little is man and how ignorant 
we are almost moved to exclaim 


he is; and 


with Faust: 


“I’ve now, alas, philesophy, medicine and jur- 
isprudence, too, 

And to my cost theology with ardent labor 
studied through, 

And here I stand with all my lore, 

Poor fool, no wiser than before!” 


There are parcathescs (Greek, things “put” 
or “placed” alongside), calling to mind things 
learned by the way, as it were, not necessar- 
vet of distinct 


The proper relative valuation of these 


ily fundamental, perhaps, 
value. 


sidelights cannot always be estimated; noth- 


ing, it should be borne in mind, is learned 
amiss. ‘The suggestion here is to get out as 


often as possible beyond the chosen field and 
greater breadth and efficiency in a 
The by-path often 
Napo- 
leon’s knowledge of a certain herb led to the 
A knowledge of 


aim for 


time of specialization. 


leads to a mine of richest treasure. 
feeding of a whole army. 
music will greatly help the teacher of |itera- 
ture. A man can be a better engineer for hav- 
ing a knowledge of poetry; something of the 
rhythm of verse can be found in the running 
Had the farmer known 
something more of literature he would not 
have inquired at the Agricultural library for 
of Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Gras...” What has not illed 
upon frequently to reply in emphatic terms ( 
the oft-put “Profe-sor, 
what’s the use of learning this, or that. any 


of his machinery. 


a copy 


teacher been 


student’s question, 


way?” 








ar 


by r 





‘ution marks suggest how little origin- 
there is in the world. New ideas are 
scarce; We are great copyists, constantly 
things that others before us have said. 
books of quotations are among our most valu- 
reference works. Emerson believed and 
“Next to the originator of a good sent- 
the first quoter of it.” The most of us 
The reflection here is be original, if 
in: if not, then copy; but see to it that 
opy only the best things. Insincerity, be 
ud reluctantly, is too often in evidence; 
plagiarism will, as a rule, be revealed in one 
way or another. In college Mr. A’s essay is 
very much like Mr. B’s; or, later in life, 
Smith’s book too closely resembles Jones’. 
Above all things, be honest and give credit 
where it is due. 

Zhe comma is the most important mark of 
punctuation, because of its frequent use and 
variety of purposes for which it is used. In 
all our educational work there there is neces- 
sity often to think of the pause, or rest sug- 
gested by the comma. This mark indicates a 
slight pause, and may designate in education 
the occasional day’s or week’s rest; the semi- 
colon, a longer rest, say, the summer vacation ; 
and the colon, a still longer rest: the session’s 
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special leave or the regular Sabbatical year. 
Y ° 

When will the teach- 

er or student learn to take a rest before he has 


Recreation is essential. 


to take it? The failure to remember the 
comma may bring disaster or ruin; nervous 
prostration is not infrequently the result. 
Teachers and students with overworked nerves 
are more in need of summer vacations than of 
summer schools. To know how to play is as 
necessary as to know how to work. It was 
Herbert Spencer, I believe, who said that the 
greatest thing in getting an education is to 
know how “wisely to lose time.” 

The period, or full stop, marks the end. The 
closing thought is, to repeat an old one, that 
education, after all, is not a finished product 
to be obtained within a given time, but rather 
a process, a development, beginning with the 
cradle and ending, if ever, on the death bed. 
“T have finished my education,” says the full- 
fledged graduate, as he receives the diploma. 
Pitiable indeed: if he is to go no farther. ‘Too 
often.the graduates consider commencement as 
the end rather than the real beginning, as it 
were, of their roles in the arena of life. To 
them, and others as well, be it said: Remember 
the punctuation marks! 

—Religious Herald, November 21, 1912. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


MABEL THORESON 


lar away towards the icy north, there is a 
It is inhabited by a race 
of men who are descendants of the valiant 
From their remote 


tiful country. 


Norsemen and Vikings. 
iern home these Norsemen descended upon 
coasts of Gaul, and filled it with their 
lation. They also invaded England, and 
ever they went they always left an indeli- 
mpression upon the countries they over- 

The ancient Pilgrim Fathers of Nor- 
to escape the tyranny of Harold, em- 
| for Iceland and there laid the founda- 
tion of liberty, as the English Pilgrim Fathers 
The Norsemen were the first 


America. 
to brave the stormy Atlantic, and to set foot 


upon the new continent of America. When 
emerging from their rock-bound and stormy 
coast for distant lands: for war or for con 
quest, they were the very embodiment of 
courage and daring. 

The daring spirit of the Norsemen still stirs 
The he- 


roic deeds of their ancestors have always been 


in the breasts of their descendants. 


an incentive to courage and greater efforts. 
causing them to dare everything when their 
country’s welfare was at stake. Their strug 
gles for freedom have been many, but have at 
last been crowned with victory, and they are 
now an independent people. 
olden times, the Norsemen made themselves 


3ut. as in the 
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feared on land and sea, so now they have 


proven themselves equally great in the arts of 


peace. Most nations do not hesitate to take 
up arms against each other, and for even 


trivial reasons, to engage in bloody wars. Not 
so with the Norwegians. ‘Their desire is to 


avoid war, not because they lack courage, not 
because they are less patriotic than formerly, 
that an honorable 
war 


but because they believe 
peace is always to be preferred to a 
fought on questionable issues. From their an- 
cestors they have inherited courage, and lke 
them they are still very patriotic. They ob- 
serve their seventeenth of May with as much 
zeal as the Americans celebrate Independence 
Day. The great violinist of Norway, Ole Bull, 
the personification of the valiant Norseman, 
his 


married an American, and year 


daughter goes back to her father’s native land 


every 


to celebrate the seventeenth of May. 

The people of Norway are pre-eminently a 
seafaring people, and outrank every other na- 
tion in Europe in that respect. It is true that 
Kngland employs more men in her navy, but 
many of them are alien to her soil, while many 
Norwegians are found in foreign navies. But 
it is in her fishermen that Norway outstrips 
England; for there are thousands engaged in 
the large fisheries, and a large part of the 
home population subsist by fishing. In spite 
of mountains and short summers, fine agri- 
and farming is 
In most 


cultural land is to be found: 
carried on extensively in some parts. 
places, however, the farms are small, farm 
implements rude, and commerce, fishing, or 
lumbering, made possible by the large forests, 
are the important industries. 

A large number of the inhabitants of Nor- 
for at the present state of in- 


Wav emigrate: 
could not support all 


dustrial development, she 


her people. They are, however, welcomed 
wherever they come: for, when they go to an- 
other country, they become true, toyal citizens 
of that country. They have the ability of 
adapting themselves to environment, and while 
they bring with them little of riches, they 


bring that which is far better, a character 


born of integrity and industry. 
In accounting for the character of these peo- 
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ple, physical conditions must be taken into 
consideration. Owing to the ruggedness and 
sterility of the country, a race of people in- 
ured to labor, hardy, thrifty, and industrious 
has sprung up. ‘lo procure the requirements 
of life in a country so small and so mountain- 
ous, and having such a large population, re- 
quires incessant toil, and the people have nat- 
urally become hardy and industrious. ‘lhe 
winters of Norway are long and cold. 1n the 
North the country is barren and fishing is 
there the principal employment; but a fisher- 
man’s life is strenuous. He must encounter 
rain and sleet, gales and snowstorms, cold and 
He is forced to exertion and endurance, 
Their farms 


wet. 
which call out his best qualities. 
are small, and in trying to make the most out 
of little, they have become thrifty and ener- 
getic. As a rule, with a few exceptions, all 
the people of Norway live plainly. Having 
little they have learned the art of being econ- 
omical, and are happy and contented with lit- 
tle. They are willing to share what they have 
with others and are renowned for their hos- 
The natural aspects of the country 
have affected the national character, 
creating a love of beauty, a wealth of im- 
literature to 


pitality. 
also 


agination, causing a_ splendid 
arise, and creating a strong love for their 
country. And it is no wonder, for those who 
have visited this country say, that it is indeed 
a land to be loved. 

The land of the Midnight sun is noted for 
who have traveled in 
that, “none excel this 
paradise of nature.” William Bryan said, af- 
ter his visit to Norway, that it was full of at- 
Encircled by the warm gulf stream, 


its beauty. ‘Tourists 


many lands exclaim 


tractions. 
Norway though far north, has a remarkable 
climate, compared with other lands in the same 
latitude. It can boast of possessing a greater 
variety of scenery than any other land of 1ts 
size. There is only one kind of scenery which 
Norway has not, and that is prairie fiels. 
There are no miles of wheat or oats. in te 
north there are snowclad mountain peaks and 
enormous glaciers. Farther south there »re 
high wooded plateaus, surmounted by mo 


tain peaks. Between the mountains, like dip 








emeralds, lie placid sheets of water, reflect- 

+ the wooded banks and the mountains tow- 
ering above. In places wedgelike patches of 
neadow land are inserted between the moun- 
iuins. In other places, large rushing streams 
with countless cascades and rapids or small 
brooks with their continual musical murmur, 
are hastening along their course to the sea. 

The scenery on the coast of Norway is sav- 
age and weird in its wild grandeur. Glaciers 
and snow-clad peaks can be seen from the sea, 
making it appear from a distance as if it were 
a land of desolation. At the base of these 
mountain slopes, there are sometimes rich 
wood lands and luxuriant pastures. In most 
places the coasts are precipitous cliffs, rising 
out of the sea for hundreds of feet. In this 
mountain wall there are occasional. breaks, and 
inward extend mighty arms of the sea, called 
fjords. The most pleasing scenes of Norway 
are these winding fjords. An American, who 
had traveled in many continents, who had been 
in the Himalaya mountains, who had sailed up 
the Amazon river, is reported to have said, 
that to sail up the Sognefjord of Norway sur- 
passed it all. In sailing up one of these fjords, 
the walls of trees and bushes rise so high 
above, that the fjord seems to be roofed with 
the blue sky, a great volume of water dashes 
down the perpendicular cliff, like a torrent 
falling out of the sky, and the sun shining 
through the spray turns it into myriads of dia- 
monds. Farther down the fjord the cliffs often 
disappear’ and the banks are fringed with 
birch and spruce, mirrored in the clear water. 
llere a village and there a city, a farm house 
or a cottage appear. In the north the fjords 
make a deeper impression. There all is still- 
ness, obscurity, and solitude. Al living things 
seem to have forsaken the gloomy silence. ‘The 
stillness is broken only when some boatman 
gently dips his oars into the water, or when a 
flock of sea gulls soar above the fjord. 


(he mountains are perhaps the most impres- 
sive part of the scenery. They answer to Ed- 
mind Burke’s description of the sublime, when 
he cays that, “the scenery of nature which ele- 
vaies the mind in the highest degree and pro- 
duces the sublimest sensation, is not the gay 
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landscape, the flowering field or flourishing 
city,—but the hoary mountain and _ solitary 
lake, the aged forest and rock torrent, the aw- 
ful precipice and the mighty ocean which mir- 
rors the Infinite.” The mountains of Norway 
are snow-clad, bold, and magnificent. Beauti- 
ful cascades pour down their dark weather- 
beaten rocks. Mighty glaciers stretch out their 
broad white arms, like rivers of crystal, so 
enormous that the heat of continuous day 
could not destroy them. But immovable, and 
with a grave and sombre character, the moun- 
tains stand like giant sentinels, their sides 
clothed with fir and pine, their heads capped 
with snow. 

While there is much of beauty in sunlight, 
yet the rugged grandeur is most apparent in 
cloud and storm. ‘Then the gales dash the 
waves against the massive cliffs. In winter 
furious snow storms clothe the lofty hills in 
white. ‘The winds howl and shriek among 
the mountains, as if the elements had obtained 
the mastery over the world. Truly, nature is 
surpassingly lovely both in her quiet beauty 
and in the tumult of storm. Artists may dis- 
play their choicest productions, but none can 
rival the genius and power displayed by the 
Divine artist in his galleries of natural art. 

The most distinguishing: feature of Nor- 
way and from which she receives her name, is 
the midnight sun. From the last days of May 
to the end of July, in the northern part of this 
land, the sun shines day and night. Instead 
of sinking to the horizon, the sun at midnight 
pauses some distance above it and then sends 
up reddish gleams as he rises. His new day’s 
work begins without a moment’s interval of 
darkness, while “the past transforms itself 
into the present and yesterday becomes to- 
day.” During this long summer day, the stars 
are never seen, and the moon appears pale. A 
few weeks after the midnight sun has passed, 
the hours of sunshine shorten rapidly and by 
the middle of August the air becomes chilly, 
and the nights colder. The vegetation begins 
to wither, the birds fly toward the south, and 
twilight comes. The moon and the stars make 
their appearance to light and cheer the long, 
dark nights of the Scandinavian winter. At 
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last the sun disappears entirely frem view, and 
the meon and st s pale before the biazing au 
rora borealis 

Phis land of the n. the land of 
the valiant me of their de 
scendants, wl y 7 Or de, their in 
tegrity, the ives have won 
renowh, th la G l us land lt 
is a land of lie . of barven rocks, 
of dashing streams. of He] forests, of pl 
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turesque lakes, of crystal fjords. About this 
land DBjornson says: 


‘The North 


And we love eacn 


Land is our own, 
rock and stone, 
| old snow mountains 


tT 
from tne re 


fo the cabins by the main; 
And our love shall be the seed 
To bear the fruit we need. 

And the country of the Norseman 
great and one again.” 
Normal School Mirror. 


Shall be 


Lutheran 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


IN PRINCI itt HOME OF OUR STATE 


-ERINTENDENT 


A few vears ago the section in which Prince 


Kdward is located presented, with its broom 


fields and neglected farm Jands, a mest 


SU 
sa pe 


dreary appearance. At that time a traveler 


Southwest. in looking the 


from the Valley or 
country over, would prebably have exclaimed, 
Lord 


time no section is making 


“Surely this is the land the forgot.” 
At the 


more rapid progress in schools, roads, and im- 
this 


prese hit 


proved methods of farming than same 


Southside section. The explanation is that a 
great people inhabit this country south of the 
James. 

our 


iKdward is home of State 


His four hundred acre farm, 


Prince the 
Superintendent. 
showing many evidences of scientific cultiva- 
tion. is situated about two miles from Hamp- 
den-Sidney. 

Within a mile of Mr. | 


the Wersham Lhigh School. 


coleston’s home 1S 
The salaries paid 


1 


the teachers here are signifieant. The prin- 


cipal receives 3122.50 a month: the first tUSS1S- 


: other two teachers. $60 
Yet Worsham is a ver\ 
school with not more than 75 pupils. 

have I seen better 
in Prince Edward. What 
(one that the 


about 80 schools. and 


tant. 862.50: and the 
small consolidated 
Nowhere in the State 
country schools than 
is the explanation ? reason is 


county contains only 


BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Assoc ation of Virginia 


the superintendent intelligently and frequent 
But the that | 
Wish to emphasize here is that Prince Edward 
Some of the 


1\ supervis S then. reason 


pays good salaries. one-room 
teachers receive $50 a month; none receive less 
than $45. 
aries it might be stated that the principal of 


High School receives $1.800 a 


As a further evidence of high sal- 
the Farmville 
vear. 

Lack of space forbids an extended account 
of a mest pleasant week spent in the Prince 
Kaward schools with Superintendent Atkin- 
But we must mention a few points of 


son. 


\ 


special interest. 


A GOOD NEGRO SCHOOL 


Few of us much attention to the 
progress being made in negro schools as w 
Did you know that last year the n 


ero leagues of twenty counties raised $14,001 


pay as 
should. 


for the improvement of school conditions? A 


Helden. in Prince Edward. we found one « 


the best 
in the State. It 


negro school buildings we have se 
has just been completed 11 
of the best 


negroes of the community contributed $350 t: 


is constructed out material. ‘T! 


ward its erection. There are three rooms al 
the teachers are graduates of Hampton a1 
All the 


active 


schools of t 
that 


much to improve scheol houses. 


Petersburg. colored 


county. have leagues are doi! 








SOME FINE ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 


frequently said that the cne-room 


It is 
hool is beyond hope, so far as eificiency 1s 
In Prince Edward I saw two cne- 


meerned., 
wom schools that I consider as good as many 
ity schools. Both were off the main roads. 
bushy River was the name of the first one we 
Here we found the fleor spotlessly 
lean: Perry pictures were on the walls, and 
The older boys 


visited. 


neat curtains at the windows. 
had constructed book shelves and the children 
had brought becks fer a circulating lbrary. 
All the girls wore pretty aprons while the boys 
locked as if they too lived in Spotless Town. 
Kvidently the pupils were imitating the at- 
tractive young girl who was teaching her first 
school at Bushy River. In this school the su- 
perintendent sent the highest class in arithme- 
tic to the board for some work; the pupils 
showed no signs of nervousness, evidently im- 
itating their teacher in this also, and gave 
without hesitation the correct answers and ex- 
pianations of their werk. 

The other 
known simply as Number Six. 
<chool ought to have a sure encugh name. ‘This 


one-room school we visited is 


Such a good 


school dees net have a new teacher every ses- 
The present teacher, Miss Dowdy, has 
The school is neatly 


s1on. 
worked there four years. 
painted beth outside and in and has the fol- 
lowing equipment: good blackboards, patent 
desks, window shades, framed pictures, sev- 
eral good maps, a covered water cooler, and a 
State Aid library. Here we heard a recitation 
in Virginia geography that was hard to beat. 
A GOOD LEAGUE 

At Darlington Heights, about fourteen miles 
from everywhere, a few women and nearly all 
ihe men of the community assembled in the 
capacity of a league meeting to welcome the 
-perintendent and myself. This league holds 
regular meetings and is a very great help to 


the school. During the past summer it made 


mprovements to the building costing several 
iundred dollars. 
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THE NEW FARMVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 

At Farmville they are just completing a 
320,000 high school building which tact illus- 
trates the truth of the old adage: “If at first 
Atter 
three unsuccessful efforts, a bond issue was 
Now Farmville has joined the 


you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
finally voted. 
ranks of the progressives and it has done itself 
It should be stated that the great in- 
terest In Farmville is due largely to the spien- 
did work of Prof. F. M. Martin, a most ca- 
pable school man, who has had charge of the 


proud, 


high school for the past two years. 


TWO VALUABLE PAMPHLETS 

The Readjustment of a Rural High School 
to the Needs of the Community. (Bulletin, 
1912, No. 20, U. S. Bureau of Education). 

Teaching Language ‘Through Agriculture 
und Domestic Science. (Bulletin, 1912, No. 
18). 

These are two of the best publications we 
Free copies may be obtained by 
S. Bureau of Kdu- 


have 
dropping a card to the U. 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
study the same as carefully as you require 


seen. 

Secure them and 
your pupils to prepare their lessons. 

A SPELLING TEST 

Here is a list of words used as a spelling 

test for eighth grade pupils by Supt. Jas. H. 


Van Sickel. Try them on your first-year high 
school pupils. 


chief sentence 
decision separate 
disappear shepherd 
exaggerate surprise 
grammar villain 
independent lose 
possess dying 
promised different 
privilege describe 
receive disappoint 
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OME COMMUNITY WORK FOR OUR SCHOOLS 
We often hear it said that our town and 


eountry schools should be factors in commun- 
ity Jife; that principal and teachers should 


be leaders in all that pertains to the upbuild- 


ing of the neighborhood. Do you _ believe 
this? If so, here is an opportunity to prove 


your faith by your works. 
Good Roads Me ¢ ting. We 
school in the State to hold during the month 


Wish every 
of January a meeting in the interest of good 
Now don’t say that you haven't time 
If you can do no 


roads, 
and that you can’t do it. 
better, you can certainly interest your older 
pupils in a debate on the subject or you can 
have some compositions read. ‘To stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the pupils the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association will give a prize of 
five dollars for the best paper on The Value 
of Good Reads. This paper must be prepared 
by a school pupil, read at a meeting during 
the month of January to which the patrons 
forwarded to our office not 
gut we want the 


are invited, and 
later than February 1, 1913. 
grown people of the neighborhood to become 
interested in this meeting. If you have a 
league in your school let the affair be held un- 
der its auspices. Our leagues should under- 
take work for the good of the community as 
well as the school. The league connected with 
the Hamilton High School in Cumberland 
county is working to build a good road from 
Cartersville to the school, a distance of two 
miles. Why should not other leagues do work 
ot this kind? 

A Health Mecting—In February we wish 
each league, and each school where there is no 
league, to hold a health meeting. The Co- 
operative Education Association, or rather the 
Anti-tuberculosis Association offers a number 
of prizes for papers on The Cause and Preven- 
tion of Consumption. There is one ten-dollar 
prize and there are some special prizes for pu- 
pils in one-room schools. We suggest that 
this work be done by the pupils in February 
so that some of the papers can be read at the 
health meeting. In addition to these papers 
by the pupils there should be addresses by 
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local physicians and other persons. The 
State Board of Health has many valuable pub- 
lications. Have a committee of your league 
to secure a supply of these publications for 
distribution at the meeting. 

For both of the meetings mentioned above 
we expect to issue circulars giving suggestions 
and material for the preparation of addresses. 
The Good Roads circular will be ready by Jan- 
unary 8, 1912. Send for a copy. 

Corn and Tomato Club Work.—We suggest 
that each school in the State hold before the 
close of the session an exhibit consisting of 
what has heretofore been called straight school 
work, and in addition to this, such work as is 
usually shown at school fairs. In this way 
much good material can be secured for the 
county fair to be held next fall. The league 
should give a few prizes to promote interest on 
the part of the pupils, and in connection with 
the exhibit there should be public exercises. 
On this occasion we should like for the Corn 
and Tomato Club work to be emphasized. Our 
schools should do everything possible to in- 
terest the boys and girls in these clubs. We 
desire Virginia to lead all the Southern States 
in these phases of practical education. 

These three meetings for the good of the 
community—will you not help to make them 
successful, will you not interest your leagues 
in them? 





ONE-ROOM SCHOOL HOUSES IN 
ILLINOIS 


Labeling country school houses so that every 
citizen may know whether his school is up to 
standard is the device of the Illinois State 
school authorities. 

The schools are inspected as to grounds. 
building» furnishings, heating, ventilation, 11 
brary, water supply, sanitation, and qualifica 
tions of the teacher. If the essentials of « 
good school are found present, a diploma i: 
granted the district and a plate is placed abov: 
the door of the school house designating it as 
“Standard School.” Upon fulfillment of ce: 








1 further requirements a higher diploma 

| be issued and the plate will read “Supe- 

r School.” 

\lready 657 of the 10,532 one-room schools 

Illinois have earned the right to be caiied 

indard schools and to display the plate ac- 

rdingly. 

[his interesting device is part of a vigorous 

iunpaign waged by the State of Illinois in 
vehalf of rural schools. Two experts on rural 
ducation, U. J. Hoffman and W. 8. Booth, 
inder the direction of Hon. F. G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, are de- 
voting their entire time to the country and 
village schools. 

Illinois does not merely ask that the schools 
be brought up to standard; the State tells how 
it can be done. In a bulletin sent to every 
teacher in the State the requirements for a 
stundard school are set forth. Among the spe- 
cifications are: An ample playground; good 
approaches to the school; convenient fuel 
houses; the building, sound, in good repair, 
and painted; improved heating arrangements 

-a jacketed stove in the corner of the room 
instead of an unprotected stove in the center; 
floor and interior of the building clean and 
tidy; suitable desks for children of all ages 
properly placed; a good collection of juvenile 
books, maps, and dictionaries; a sanitary 
water supply; the school well organized with 
regular attendance and at least seven months’ 
schooling every year; the teacher must have 
not less than a high-school education, receive 
a salary of at least $360 per annum, and be 
ranked by the county superintendent as a good 
or superior teacher. 

The more ambitious districts aspiring to the 
“superior” diplomas will have to meet the fol- 
lowing additional requirements: A playground 
of at least one-half acre level, covered with 
good grass, and provided with trees and 
shrubs; sanitary drinking appliance; sepa- 
rate cloak rooms for boys and girls; recom 
livhted from one side or from one side and 
reir; adjustable windows fitted with good 
shides; heat provided by basement or room 
furnace, with proper arrangements for re- 
moval of bad air and admission of pure air; 
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at least eighty library books, ten suitable for 
each grade; two good pictures on the wall; 
provision for instruction in agriculture, man- 
ual training, and domestic arts; the teacher to 
be a high-school graduate with norma!-school 
jtraining and to receive at least $480 per an- 
num; the work outlined in the State course of 
study to be well done. 

The Illinois authorities do not expect to see 
this movement for betterment of the one-room 
schools interfere in any way with the natural 
development of consolidated schools; but be- 
lieving, as they do, that because of the scat- 
tered farming population of Illinois one-room 
schools will be necessary for many years, they 
seek to make this type so efficient for the com- 
munity that a desire will be created among 
the citizens in rural communities for greater 
educational advantages for their children.— 
The Ohio Teacher. 





QUOTATIONS FROM SOUTHERN 
AUTHORS 


There have existed in every age and in every 
country two distinct orders of men—the lovers 
of freedom and the devoted advocates of 
power.—LRobert Young Hayne. 

All is vanity and vexation of spirit except 
religion, friendship, and literature.—W<édliam 
Wirt. 





I hope I shall always possess firmness and 
virtue enough to maintain what I consider the 
mest enviable of all titles, the character of an 
honest man.—George Washington. 


Patriotism with the Virginian is a noun 
personal.—Joseph G. Baldwin. 


Human virtue should be equal to human 
calamity.—R. FE. Lee. 


T would not give a fig for a man who would 
shrink from the discharge of duty for fear of 
defeat.—Aler. IT. Stephens. 


Beauty is holiness, and holiness is beauty.— 
Sidney Lanier. 





' 
; 
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The four elementary conditions ot hapyp 
ness are: Life in the open alr, the love of a 


woman. forgetfulness of all ambition, and the 


creation of a new ideal of beauty Edqar -\. 


Poe, 
All 


rights OF Mal / MUS SFOCPCHSON., 


What are 


eves are opened, or opening, to the 


I am nota Virginia | ai abl American. 


Pat) i j: Tle wie 5 


N } aeate { Pas | | - | 
No ligh quality of educational work can be 


done ly teache I's who ali'e hard pressed for the 


means of maint themselves and their 


UniIng 
families in a condition of respectability and 


comfort. W. 77. Payne 


“Tittle bv little. PT) learn to knew 
The treasured wisdom of long ago. 
And one ¢ f thie =e days perhaps wel] SCE 


That the world will be the better for me.” 


And do vou not 1 
Made him a wise ancl 


1 


hink that this simple plan 
useful man ? 


Alnon. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


The curfew toll rting day 
Tho lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman hor ird plods his weary way, 
And leaves th orld to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the mmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the ait lemn stillness holds 
Save where th ¢ wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull listant folds: 
Sav that from vonder ivyv-mantled tower 
The moping o does to the moon complain 
Of such as. wandering near her secret bower 


Molest her ancient solitary reign 
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Peneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering hea} 
Each in his laid, 


The hamlet sleep. 


forever 


the 


narrow cell 
rude forefathers of 
breathing 


The breezy call of incense morn, 


gy swallow twittering from the straw-bu,lt she 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowiy bed. 
For them no mo the blazing hearth shall burn, 


Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 


envied kiss to share 


] 


their si e yield, 
» stubborn glebe uas broke; 


field! 


How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Their furrow 


tiow jocund did they drive their team 


toil, 


obscure; 


Let not Ambition mock their useful 


Their 


; destiny 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 


homely joys, and 


The short and simple annals of the poor. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
And all that beauty, all that 


Await alike the inevitable 


power, 


wealth, e’er gave, 
hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Proud 
o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 


fretted 


Nor vou, Ve 


impute to these the fault 
If memory 


Where through the long-drawn aisle and 


vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 


Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
the silent dust, 


dull, cold ear of 


Can honor’s voice provoke 
Or flattery soothe the Death? 

elected spot is laid 

with celestial fire; 


Pefhaps in this ne 
heart 
that the 
Or waked to ecstasy 


Some once pregnant 


Hands. rod of empire might have swayed 


the living lyre: 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 


Chill 


And froze the 


repre ssed 


their noble rage, 
of the soul. 


penury 
genial current 
Full many a gem of 
The dark ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And the 


purest ray serene 


unfathomed caves of 


waste its sweetness on desert air. 


k } 7 . t ws * * * 4 


—Thomas Gray 
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WASHINGTON DAY EXERCISES 





Decorate the stage with flags, crossed swords, 
impets, drums, bells, etc. In some conspicu- 
is place put an easel, with Washington’s pic-, 
re, and upon this a wire feundation for the 
lags. Draw upon the floor with white chalk 
'ves for the children to follow in the march- 
hy exercise. 

lnter children (each carrying a small flag), 

ving (tune, “Marching Song.” from “Song 
| Study.”) 

the children coming, all with banners gay 
‘t you know we're keeping Washington’s 
birthday ? 





Follow now the leader, children, every one, 
While we sing together of great Washington. 


Forward, forward, children, marching to and 
fro: 

In aud out we're winding, that’s the wav to 
go: 

While we all are singing now so happily 

Of the man whose wisdom breught us liberty. 


CHILDREN (with flags) : 
We would honor his birthday; 
We upon his shrine would lay 
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Something to tell of work begun 
Long vears ago by Washington. 


And so, we proudly bring to you 
The dear old flag’s red, white, and blue. 
See, oer our heads it bravely flies, 


With colors borrowed from the skies. 


FIRST CHILD: 
The stripes of red, which here I see, 


Wars martial emblem o’er must be. 


SECOND CHILD: 
The white tells us of purity, 
Of peace, and rest, and liberty. 


THIRD CHILD: 
The blue, like summer skies above, 


Unto the world shall whisper, “Love.” 


ALL: 
Q, flag above our heads, ye are, 
With every glorious stripe and star, 
A birthright dear to eve ry one 
Within the land of Washington. 


SONG (tune. “Yankee Doodle”): 
Raise on high our banner bright, 
Now every son and daughter; 
May its folds forever float 
Over the land and water. 


CILORUS 
Keep it flying in the air. 
That’s the way to do, sir. 
To the dear red, white, and blue, 
We will e’er be true. sir. 


In the future may it be, 

As long as life shall last, sir, 
Emblem true of liberty, 

Just as in the past, sir. 


Chorus.—Keep it flying, ete. 


ALL: 
O Washington, the great and grand, 
We honor thee on every hand. 


And, spite of wars, of doubts and fears, 


The land you saved, and helped to free. 


In spite of all the changing years, 
Is reaching now from sea to sea 
All o’er this land, from south to north, 
The nation’s children marching forth, 
Have come upon thy shrine to-day, 
Some simple offering to lay. 
(Pointing towards the window.) 
Yet more, vet more, they’re drawing near. 
(Turning towards the door.) 
They even at the door appear. 


They sing as several children enter (tune, 
“God is love,” from “Song and Study for Lit 
tle Ones”) : 


Little ones! Little ones! 
Who are drawing near; 

Tell us now! Tell us now! 
Why you all are here. 


CHILDREN: 

As we come! As we come! 
This is what we say: 
Washington! Washington! 
This is his birthday! 


FIRST CHILD: 
Tell me what brings each little one, 
How will you honor Washington ¢ 


CHILDREN: 
What better offering can we bring 
To him, our honored, uncrowned King, 
Than let the world about us hear 
How still his name we all revere? 


Yes, shorn of all their doubts and fears, 
To-day with love we'll bridge the years, 

And words that from his wise lips fell 

All reverently we now will tell. 


FIRST CHILD: 


“Be careful to keep your promises.” 


ALL: 
Children, this he says to you, 
“To yourselves be true! be true!” 
Wheresoe’er your work is done, 
Keep your word, like Washington. 
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skCOND CHILD: 
“\ile words should not be spoken in jest 
or in earnest.” 


ALL: 
\lan shall reap as he hath sown; 
y his words each shall be known; 
if his inmest thoughts you’d seek, 
(hrough his lips his heart shall speak. 


THIRD CHILD: 
“Haste not to relate news if you know not 
the truth thereof.” 


ALL: 
vil thoughts have thorny stings, 
False reports for ave have wings. 
Wise is he who, old or young, 
Keeps a bridle on his tongue. 


FOURTH CHILD: 


“Precept is better than example.” 


ALL: 
Children, heed this lesson well, 
lor “tis something I must tell. 
Whatsoe’er you try to teach, 
Always practice what you preach. 


FIFTH CHILD: 
“Obey your father and mother.” 


He who hath trod the narrow way, 
And learned to willingly obey. 
Unlocking truest liberty, 

Hath early gained the golden key. 


CHILDREN: 
These his maxims, tried and true, 
Kver old, yet always new: 
iach one shaped to kindly deeds, 
\ll sufficient for his needs. 
\nd if we, who stand to-day 
On life’s threshold, all the way 
er would keep them, you would see 
That the world would better be. 


ALT: 
Let us try our best to do; 
Ever earnest. faithful, true. 





Nothing slighted or undone; 
Let us be like Washington. 


STORIES OF WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD DAYS 


Many of these can be illustrated by simple 
sketches on the blackboard. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHPLACE 


Washington was born in a little, low, cne- 
story house. There were but four rooms in 
the house. There was a great chimney at 
either end. This house was in Virginia. 
From the house the Potomac river could be 
seen, 

When George Washington was about three 
years old, some brush was burning in the gar- 
den one day. Sparks flew upward, settled on 
the roof, and soon the little house was all on 
fire. 

Some colored men tried to put out the fire. 
Mrs. Washington carried some of the furni- 
ture from the house, but soon it burned to the 
ground. After this the Washingtons moved 
to Fredericksburg. 


WASHINGTON AND THE APPLE 


A young lady cousin once gave George 
Washington a fine, large, rosy-cheeked apple. 
The boy knew he ought to be generous and 
share it with his brothers and sisters, but he 
wished for it all himself. 

It was a long time before his father could 
persuade his little boy to divide it. At last he 
gave a little to the others. 

The next fall his father took him out into 
the orchard where the trees were loaded with 
apples, and the ground covered with many 
that had fallen. “See how generous Mother 
Nature is with her apples,” said his father. 
Little George remembered that he had not 
been generous with his apple. He hung his 
head and said: “Well, only forgive me this 
time and see if I ever be so stingy any more.” 


THE HATCHET 


Washington’s father wished his children to 
tell the truth. He told them if anything 


: 
' 
. 
: 
: 
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wrong ever happened to tell him all about it, 


and they should never be punished. 
when about six years old, was given a new 
hatchet. Ile was proud of his hatchet, so he 
went about cutting the pea sticks in the gar- 
den, and at last he thought he would play he 
was a woodman and would chop down a tree. 
Chop, chop, chop, his little hatchet went on 


one side, then chop, chop, chop, it went on 


the other side. What fun it was! But whew 
Washington's 


mischief aone to iis hnne, 


father discovered the 


Caeorge 
young English 
cherry tree he was angry, and declared he 
would not have taken five guineas for his fine 


Nobody 


aid he, “do you know who 


tree. Who could have cut his tree? 
knew. “George,” 


cut that beautiful cherry tree yonder in the 


garden?” The boy did not want to tell, but 
he knew he would be a coward if he told a lie, 
—you know I can’t 
with my little hatchet.” 
was very sorry about his tree, but 


<o he said. “I can't tell a lie, 
tell a he, I cut it 
Ilis father 
he said, “My goed, honest boy, I would rather 


lose all my trees than have my boy tell me an 
untruth.” 


rHiE GARDEN-PLANTS 


Once when little George was out in the gar- 
den he saw some plants all coming up in such 
a manner as to spell his own name. He ran 
into the house, pulled his father’s hand, led 
him to the garden and showed him the won- 
derful sight. 

There was every letter, and the plants were 
very even at the top and bottom. 

His father looked at them and said, “It does 
urious affair, sure enough.” 
little boy said, “O, I dare say 


seem like 
At last the 
now vou did it.” 
We think the little boy was right. 


THE COLT 


The people of Virginia liked fine horses. 


Mrs. Washington owned a beautiful colt. It 
Was so spirited and wild that no one dared to 
Washington 
was ten vears old, he and some boy friends 
Suddenly Washing- 


ride him. One morning. when 


were locking at the colt. 


George, 


ton said, “I’m going to ride that colt.” The 
boys did not think he would dare to ride. 
animal and Washington 
O how that colt ran! He 
kicked up his hind feet so high he nearly 


They caught the 


sprang on his back. 


stood on his head. Then he threw his head up 
feet. He 


then back. 


suddenly and stood on his hind 
whirled around, plunged forward, 
he ran around in a circle, shook his head and 
kicked up his heels again. Faster and faster 
went the colt, round and round the field he 
ran, kicking, rearing, plunging, and shaking 
his back and head, and httle George was still 
At last the colt made a furi- 
ous plunge, struck his head against a wall and 
fell dead upen the ground. 


holding on tight. 


The boys were all frightened. What weuld 
Mrs. Washington say? They all went to the 
house and George at last said, “Your sorrel 
killed him.” Mrs. 
Washington was deeply grieved, but was glad 
her boy had told her just how it all happened. 


colt is dead, madam: I 


WASHINGTON’S DESIRE TO GO TO SEA 


When Washington was fourteen he thought 
he would go to sea. His trunks were packed 
and the ship was almost ready to start. He 
went to say good-by to his mother. She felt 
so sorry to have him leave that he gave it up, 
and the ship went off without him. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS 


When Washington was a boy he was very 
fond of games. No other boy could throw a 
stone across the river as far as he could: no 
other boy could jump so far or so high, no 
other boy could run so fast or so far. 


In every game he played he was always ! 


He would always do the right thing. Whe! 
other boys disputed and quarreled, the) 
would ask Washington what he thought was 
right, and then they weuld do as he said. fo! 
they knew he was always just and fair. 

Do not ferget to renew your subscription 0 


the Virginia Journal of Education. 
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WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY IN THE GRADES : 

State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia | 

By the Training School Course of Study Committee, per C. W. Stone, Chairman. 

h attention has been given to selecting Booklet: Stories of the flag. | 
rranging the work which centers around (a) The first flag and Betsey Ross. ) 
crows out of special day celebrations. And ‘(b) Meaning of the flag. 


has been taken (1) to choose material ap- 
priate for the respective ages and develop- 

of the pupils, and (2) to avoid undue 
repetition in the use of these materials. This 
point is illustrated in the following summary 
of the work as taught in connection with 
\\ashington’s Birthday. Other days that are 
taken account of are Hallowe’en, Thanksgiv- 
ug. Christmas, Jackson’s and Lee’s Birthdays, 
St. Valentine’s Day, and Easter. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


FIRST GRADE 


Stories of Washington. 
His playmates, playing soldier, dogs, and 
horses. 
2 Ilis home. 
3. His flower-bed. 
!. Ilis mother’s love for him; his love for 
her. 
Significance of the colors of our flag— 
bravery, purity, and truth. 
Picture: Washington (Stuart). 


SECOND GRADE 


Stories of Washington. 
|. His heme in the country. 
2. His friend, Richard H. Lee. 
3. One of Washington’s brave deeds as a 
soldier—Crossing the Delaware. 


Picture: Washington dressed as a soldier. 
‘onstruction: soldier hat for marching in sol- 
er game. 
THIRD GRADE 
Washington’s boyhood. 
5 ol davs. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Washington’s boyhood reviewed. 
Plantation life in Virginia. 
Medes of travel: horseback, boats. 
Washington as a surveyor. 
Story: His famous journey to the Ohio River. 
Washington with Braddock. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Booklet: Washington’s private life. 
Moral conduct as exemplified by 
Washington and other great men. 
Pcems and songs to be selected. 


SIXTH GRADE 


Washington, the colonial gentleman. 
Relics and monuments. 

Customs of Washington’s time. 
Poems bearing upon above. 


~ 
SEVENTH GRADE 


Washington as a soldier. 

Washington’s maxims studied. 

(‘onversation Jesson on the flag, and study of 
flag poems and quotations. 


No function of the supervising officers in 
the school system is more important than the 
making over of poor teachers into good ones. 
The most effective means of accomplish:ng 
this task is to stimulate self-criticism and self- 
improvement on the part of the teacher, for. 
after all, in the last analysis, improvement is 
dependent upon the intelligence, judgment, 
of the teacher himself. 


and determination 
Joseph Kahn, in Education. 
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SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ DEPARTMENT 


(An account of the Richmond, 1912 meeting 
of the Trustees). 


The Trustees’ Association met in room 310 
of the John Marshall High School Building 
at 3 P. M. on Wednesday, November 27. It 
had been supposed by the committee in charge 
that this room would be abundantly large for 
It was manifest within 
ten minutes after the association was called to 


the trustees’ meeting. 


order that larger quarters would be necessary. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Ennion Williams, 
the auditorium of the John Smith school was 
secured for the remainder of the afternoon. 
Here the association heard and much enjoyed 
addresses on “Medical Inspection in the Coun- 
ties,” by Dr. L. T. Royster, of Norfolk, and 
on “Agriculture in Our Public Schools,” by 
Hon. Geo. C. Round and Prof. H. F. Button: 
of Manassas. These addresses brought out 
strong and interesting discussions upon many 
phases of the subjects, in the course of which 
it developed that Amherst county had a record 
in corn of 167 bushels to the acre. 

The association reassembled at 9 A. M. on 
Thursday in the auditorium of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. At this session the trustees en- 
yoyed addresses on “Some Financial Problems 
of Interest to School Trustees” by Mr. D. C. 
Graham, of Rockingham, on “Should a Teach- 
er Failing to Live up to Contract Without 
Sufficient Excuse be Blacklisted,” by Mr. W. 
H. East, of Augusta, and on “Some Defects in 
our Laws which Operate to the Detriment of 
the Schools,” by Mr. H. C. Gilmer: of Pulaski. 
sv the discussion of these topics, it was 
brought out that in some counties the treasur- 
er’s commissions amounted to more than the 
salary of the superintendent, that teachers of- 
ten fail to carry out their contracts, and that 
our laws bearing on the school system need 
revision. The committee on legislation, con- 
sisting of Mr. E. H. Jackson, of Fairfax; Mr. 
H. C. Gilmer, of Pulaski, and Mr. J. H. Hurt, 
of Nottoway, was urged to look carefully into 
conditions and to recommend to the next meet- 


ing of the Trustees’ Association such changes 
as may seem wise and best. 

At this session of the Trustees’ Association, 
Hon. J. D. Eggleston, the efficient Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, made an earnest 
and helpful address in which he promised to 
the trustees the aid and influence of his office 
in their efforts to make the schools more eff- 
cient, and pledged his word that the State 
Board of Education would do all in its power 
to select the best men for division superinten- 
dents. In this: he earnestly requested the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the trustees. 

Mr. R. C. Stearnes, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, explained the effect of 
the new law concerning the relations of the 
State Treasurer and the county treasurers and 
indicated measures of relief should it be found 
that the law was working a hardshiv to any- 
body. 

At the general meeting at 11 A. M., under 
the auspices of the Trustees’ Association, able 
addresses were delivered by Hon. Richard 
Kivelyn Byrd, Speaker of the Virginia House 
and by Hon. Harry Tucker, of 
These speeches were much en- 


of Delegates, 
Lexington. 
joyed by the large audience and the distin- 
guished speakers pledged their support to all 
wise efforts directed to the improvement of 
the schools of the State. 

The afternoon session of the Trustees’ As- 
sociation was held in the auditorium of the 
John Marshall High School. The committee 
on the \purchase and distribution of school 
books reported that after long and careful 
study, the conclusion had been reached that 
the present method was economical, simple. 
and in the main satisfactory. It was recom 
mended that the present plan be “tried out” 
for another year. The report was received 
and adopted. Messrs. Eggleston and Stearnes 
were again on the floor of the Association 
and greatly facilitated the transaction of the 


business. 
The matter of “school fairs” was presented 
by Mr. W. E. Garnett, of Bedford, as the re 











J 


sentative of Miss Anna L. Jones, chairman 

the Industrial Education Committee, V. F. 
\\. C. Mr. Garrett thought that school fairs 

« useful from an educational, an economic, 

da social standpoint. 

Mr. R. G. Koiner, of Augusta, and Mr. D. 
|. Meadors, of Henry, discussed the wisdom 
of consolidating our country schools. Both of 
these gentlemen have faced the problem in 
(heir own districts and are of opinion that we 
must proceed in this matter with great caution, 
as the cost is great and the obstacles are many. 
it seems reasonable to expect patrons to send 
hildren a distance of two and a half miles. 

“The Care of School Property in Rural 
Districts,’ was discussed in an able and in- 
teresting way by Mr. N. E. Clement, of Pitt- 
svivania. The suggestions made were pra 'ti- 
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cal and sensible and his paper would well re- 
pay careful study and earnest thought. 


Mr. J. B. Crabtree of Tazewell, read a long 
and interesting paper on “What the Schools 
Need in the Southwestern Section of our 


State,” in which he showed great familiarity 
with conditions in his section and an optimis- 
tic spirit as he faced the future. 

At this final meeting, the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation, by a rising vote, enthusiastically 
passed a resolution endorsing the administra- 
tion of Superintendent Eggleston and express- 
ing cordial appreciation of his great work. 

The officers elected for the coming year are 
Hon. H. C. Rice, of Nottoway, president, and 
Mr. Jno. R. Morton, of Prince Edward, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 


THE VICAKIOUS ELEMENT IN THE CHARACTER OF LEE 


Phi Beta Kappa Address at the College of 
William and Mary, December 5, 1911, by 8. 
C. Mitchell, President of the University of 
South Carolina. 


It is evident that the interest in Lee grows 
steadily with the lapse of time. It is not 
onfined to the South. An eminent publisher 
told me recently that the “best seller” would 
bea “Life of Lee as an American.” <A strange 
fascination unquestionably draws more and 
more strongly the attention of mankind to 
Robert E. Lee. He has become a_ problem- 

iracter in history, somewhat as Hamlet is a 
problem-character in literature. Intellectual 

riosity as to Lee concerns itself not about 

s campaigns, for the main facts as to them 
re no longer in dispute, not about any par- 

ilar piece of strategy, such as the flank 

vement at Chancellorsville, which was exe- 
ited by Jackson, and not about his cardinal 


ews as to government, society, or religion, 
these were set forth with the simplicity 
| straightforwardness characteristic of the 
i's dealings as a whole. Dr. J. William 
nes told me once that when he undertook 
rite the biography of Lee, Mrs. Lee hand- 


; 


ed over to him a trunk or two of familiar 
letters, with the remark that as it was impos- 
sible for her to go through this mass of ma- 
terials, she must trust to the judgment of Dr. 
Jones to select only those portions of the gen- 
eral’s correspondence which it was proper to 
publish. Dr. Jones added that in going 
through Lee’s letters, he did not find a single 
sentence that could not with propriety be 
printed in a book, so far as the rectitude of 
Lee’s conduct was concerned. 


A PROBLEM-CHARACTER 


If then it is not his genius as a general, 
nor the principles of his strategy. nor the facts 
as to his campaigns that provoke renewed 
study, what is it in Lee that centres more and 
more the inquisitive mind of America upon 
him? How shall we account for the continual 
delving into this man’s career? Grant was 
magnanimous in victory, and has our admuira- 
tion, but he dees not excite the studious curi- 
osity which the personality of Lee provokes. 
Washington was adamantine in character and 
achievement, and all of us wish to know the 
facts in regard to him. But the perusal of his 





i 
iL. 
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life does not leave us in a state of mental un- 
certainty, with problems unsolved—with nuts 
uncracked., 

Not so with Lee, 
the events in his career, and recounted his 


After you have narrated 
campaigns, aid rehearsed his story as soldier 
and citizen, there is still an impenetrable core 
in his character which rivets the interest of 
truthseekers, as a besieging army, with miners 
and sappers, converges its forces upon the 
central citadel. The interest in Lee is not 
military, nor political, but intensely personal 
and human. It touches not his campaign, but 
his character. Lee has given history another 
problem in personality. 

I should like for us this evening to seek to 
analyze the character of Lee, with a view to 
discovering the principle of his personality 
that, like a puzzle, engages mankind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRON MENT 


No man can escape the influence of environ- 
ment. <As a leaf is a miniature representative 
of the whole tree, so each man incarnates the 
spirit of his place and time. This applies to 
Lee. 

Virginia’s function in American history has 
been mediatorial. It was the mother colony, 
placed midway on the Atlantic board. Her 
chief office has been to mediate the interests of 
the colonies to the North and the colonies to 
the South. This fact appears in her sympathy 
for Massachusetts at the outbreak of the Revo- 
Virginia had few grievances peculiar 
She was the petted child of roy- 


lution. 
to herself. 
alty. Yet, through her sympathy for Massa- 
chusetts, and through her discernment that the 
basal issue in that struggle was political and 
not economic, she joined heart and hand in 
the contest for American independence. The 
spring of her action was sympathy, and it was 
out of this impulse that was born the creative 
leadership which Virginia displayed in the 
persons of Washington, Henry, Jefferson, and 
Marshall. 

The same attitude of Virginia appears in 
the War Between the Sections. She was not a 
cotton State, and her interest did not centre 
Yet, through 


in the group of cotton States. 


sympathy, Virginia cast in her lot with the 
Southern Confederacy; and this same divine 
impulse of sympathy was the secret of the as- 
tounding part she played in this family trag- 
edy. It is, therefore, not an accident that 
Virginia has upon her fair bosom the scars of 
both Yorktown and Appomattox. She was 
pierced with sorrows in the performance ot 


ner mediatorial task. 
LEE INTERPRETATIVE 


Lee interpreted the spirit of Virginia in his 
vwn career. He was born and bred on the 
border. From his home on the heights of Ar- 
lington, he looked down upon the Potomac, 
that divided the sections. And he embraced 
in the same view the proud capital of the 
whole country. The man in Charleston or 
Vicksburg was too remote to be responsive to 
the attractive power of the national capital. 
Not so with Lee. His home faced Washing- 
ton. 

Robert Toombs did not have presented to 
him in 1861 two alternatives. He went with 
the avalanche. Lee, on the other hand, was 
forced to the fork of the road, like Hercules, 
in the fable of Prodicous. He had to choose. 
His will must act, and act consciously. His 
choice was the crisis of his career—not Gettys- 
burg, not Appomattox. 

His family was strongly for the Union, in- 
heriting the Federalist instincts of Washing- 
ton. After reading in January, 1861, a Life 
of Washington, Lee wrote: “How his spirit 
would have grieved to see the wreck of his 
mighty labors.” Lee’s father, “Light Horse 
Harry,” had distinguished himself in_ the 
founding of the republic. Lee had _ been 
trained by the nation at West Point, he had 
fought in Mexico, under the United States 
flag. He loved the Union. 

He was opposed both to slavery and to se- 
cession. As to slavery, he said: “There are 
few, I believe, in this intellectual age who will 
not acknowledge that slavery as an institution 
is a moral and political evil. It is idle to ex- 
patiate on its disadvantages. I think it 1s 4 
greater evil to the white than to the colored 
race.” As to the Union, he used these words: 
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“J can anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than a dissolution of the Union. It 
would be an accumulation of all the evils we 


complain of, and I am willing to sacrifice 


everything but honor for its preservation. 


Secession is nothing but revolution. The 
framers of our Constitution never exhausted 
sy much labor, wisdom, and forbearance in its 
formation, and surrounded it with so many 
guards and securities if it was intended to be 


broken by every member of the Confederacy 
at will. It is intended for ‘perpetual Union,’ 
vo expressed in the preamble, and for the es- 
tablishment of a government, not a compact, 
which can be dissolved only by revolution or 
the consent of all the people in convention as- 
sembled. It is idle to talk of secession.” Such 
is the view of Lee, in a letter to his son, on 
January 23, 1861. 

At the moment, moreover, when he was bal- 
ancing his duty to the Union and his duty to 
his home, State, and kindred, there came to 
[ee the offer of the command of the Federal 
armies. Thus the encounter was joined. The 
tempests swept his mighty soul. He stood 
upon the mount, before Jehovah, like Elijah 
of old. He witnessed the strong wind rend- 
ing the mountains and rocks; but the Lord 
was not in the wind: and after the wind, an 
earthquake, a fire: but the Lord was not in 
the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. 
“My husband has wept tears of blood,” were 
the words of Mrs. Lee to his old commander, 
scott. 


s 


‘In 1866 Lee, in retrospect, said: “My con- 
duct during the last five years has been gov- 
erned by my sense of duty. I had no other 
guide.” As late as June, 1869, he said to Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton: “I could have taken no 
other course, save in dishonor, and if it were 
all to be gone over again, I would act in pre- 
cisely the same way.” He felt that even his 
own son had to fight his way single-handed to 
Nearly a month after he had 
reached his momentous decision, he wrote his 
wife: “Tell Custis he must consult his own 
judgment, reason, and conscience as to the 
course he may take. I do not wish him to be 
guided by my wish or example. If I have 


& decision. 


done wrong, let him do better. The present is 


a momentous question, which every man must 
settle for himself, and upon principle.” 


SOMETHING DEEPER THAN DUTY 


How shall we interpret the spirit of his de- 
cision? The word by which he characterized 
it was duty. But does duty fathom the depths 
of his soul in that supreme act of his will? I 
think not. 

To him duty was the sublimest word in the 
Knglish language, but the ultimate principle 
upon which his will turned discloses a diviner 
motive than even duty. 

It is the same motive in kind that animated 
the breast of Him who said: “He that loveth 
his life loseth it.” 

Self-sacrifice is deeper than duty, diviner 
than duty. It was this Christly principle re- 
appearing in the concrete experience of Lee 
that has forever made the core of his character 
a perennial study for mankind. 

It is a mistake to think that men are 
tempted at their weakest point. They are of- 
ten tempted at their strongest point. It was 
so with Lee. The assault was directed against 
his sense of duty, his strongest point. All of 
his soldierly instincts, as well as his life up to 
the age of fifty-four, tended to make him loyal 
to the Union. In his case the sacrifice of self 
would have been easy. The tug-of-war was 
the sacrifice of his higher self of loyalty 
through love. The deep tragedy of his deci- 
sion involved the sacrifice of his loyalty 
through sympathy with his brethren in the 
South marked out for suffering. 

It is hard to portray the poignancy of Lee’s 
experience in reaching this resolve. An inci- 
dent in the annals of Neapolitan despotism 
may help us a little. In one of the political 
uprisings in Southern Italy in 1828, a woman 
went to Naples to beg for the pardon of her 
two grandsons, by name, Diego and Emilio. 
King Francis I., with fiendish clemency, told 
her to choose one of the two to be saved. In 
vain she implored that some other make the 
choice, but no; unless she chose, both would 
be shot. At last she chose Diego. Afterwards 
she went mad, and was constantly heard wail- 
ing: “I have klled my grandson, Emilio.” 
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MARYES HEIGHTS 

incident in the life of General 
Lee which 1 have from the lps of the lady 
You will recall that about 


‘There is one 


to whom he spoke. 
midway on the Heights of kalmouth, on which 
Burnside had his legions in the battle of l'red- 
old 


Along the opposite ridge 


ericksburg, stands an Virginia home, 
known as Chatham. 
the 


having his headquarters on Marye’s Heights. 


were ranged Confederates, General Lee 


After the war, Lee visited Fredericksburg, 
and was given a public reception. At one 


poit that evening he found himself near a 


bevy of young 


ladies, and not knowing their 
names, he casually asked one of them: “Where 
live at Chat- 


Chatham‘ Is 


do vou live?” She 

“What.” he 
. l - 

stunding in the corner of the 


re phed 2 ey 
ham.” said, “at 


the old ocak still 


vard ?’ “Yes,” she said. “I have played un- 
der it from childhood.” oT eli.’ sald General 
Lee, “it was under that oak that I courted my 


wife, and during the fiercest part of the bat- 
tle of Frederi ksburg, as 1 stood on Marves 
Heights, it occurred to me that I might, with 
my field-glass, get a glimpse of that old oak. 


I raised the glass, waited for a moment till 


the smoke cleared, and I caught sight of it.” 


Then turning away, anc his voice breaking 
with tears, he added: “The sight strengthened 


The world looked at 
In the 


was a lover, a lover of 


me for the day’s work.” 


him and said that he was a warrior. 
bottom of his heart he 
the woman to whom he had plighted his faith 
at that 


lover of 


spt t. a lover of his whole country. a 


truth and heroic sacrifice. 


APPOMATTOX 
The same trait in Lee’s character comes out 
in his words, which he kept on saying to the 
Pickett’s 
charge, as they reeled back from the heights 


mangled and exhausted men of 
which their heroism had captured for the mo- 
ment: “It’s all fault. Good men must 
rally.” Bourrienne tells us that Napoleon 


could not bring himself to say: “I have made 


my 


a mistake.” Lee was willing even to shoulder 


the mistakes of others, and he carried buried 
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in his bosom secrets that might have blasted 
many a military career. The moral grandeur 
of General Lee shone out fully, not on the bat- 
tlefield, not in any fiery charge. He was great- 
est in defeat. A moral sublimity marks him 
at Appomattox. ‘The glory that hangs about 
that spot is not the fact of the surrender, but 


the unfolding of the full personality of Lee. 
CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


In September, 1865, before he had brushed 
the dust of Appomattox off his boots, General 
Lee outlined for the South a policy of restora- 
tion and conciliation which is almost final in 
its import: “The war being at an end, * * * 
I beiieve it to be the duty of every one to 
unite in the restoration of the country, and 
the re-establishment of peace and harmony.” 
And he pleaded for “allayment of passion, 
the dissipation of prejudice, and the restora- 
tion of reason. * * * I know of no surer way 
of eliciting the truth than by burying conten- 
tion with the war.” 

We almost lose sight of the wisdom of this 
statesmanlike program in our admiration of 
the greatness of the soul of the man who could 
thus efface himself in his passion for the well- 
being of others. 

Ilis name was not for sale when a large in- 
him a big salary, 


‘Lhe 


path from Appomattox to Lexington grows 


surance company offered 


with a view to securing his influence. 


brighter and brighter even until the perfect 
day. In becoming a teacher in a smal! col- 
lege, at a salary of $1,500 a year, he set an 
example as to what he considered the essential 
task in rebuilding the South. 

The world in the long run cares very little 
for conclusions: “A man’s conclusions simply 
mark the place where he got tired thinking.” 
The mental is transient, the moral is eternal. 
We judge men ultimately by their moral qual- 
ities, rather than by their stand on any par- 
ticular issue. Most issues are superseded by 


time. Causes die and are forgotten. Devo 


tion to duty, heroism and self-sacrifice endure 


long after issues disappear. As you stand on 


the Heights of Abraham above Quebec and 
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look at the names upon the monument, what 
care you Who was victor or who was defeated 
on that ground made sacred by the blood of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, whose heroism is the 
common heritage of mankind ?—TZ7imes-Dis- 


Dt le 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful glad New Year. 
—Dinah M. Mulock. 


Eimong the Colleges 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The College of William and Mary was well repre- 


sented at the Annual Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence at Richmond, November 27, 28, 29, by members 
of the faculty and students, who are pursuing the 
courses for teachers. Dean John Lesslie Hall dis- 
cussed in the English Section of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools the question, “Should 


pils who have been promoted to the High School 
be allowed to remain there when they are found to 
badly deficient in elementary grammar?” Prof. 
John W. Ritchie in the Science Section presented 


some suggestions for teaching Biology in country 
High Schools. Dr. James S. Watson in the History 
Section read a paper on the High School History 
Course and in the general Association discussed the 


question of “Uniform Valuation of High School 
Units for College Entrance.” 

Col. Darwin C. Pavey, of West Somerville, Mass., 
delivered a delightful lecture on “An Evening with 
Dickens” in the College chapel on the evening of 
November 25. Col. Pavey was a youug reporter at 
the time of Dickens’ visit to Boston in 1867, and 
met, walked and talked with him. He is probably 
the only reporter now alive who met Dickens on 
that visit. 

The 126th anniversary of the founding of Phi Beta 
Kappa was celebrated by the Alpha Chapter of Vir- 
ginia on December 5. Dr. B. F. Sledd, of Wake For- 
est College, read selections from his poems, and Rev. 
James Power Smith, D. D., of Richmond, spoke on 
the subject, “Some Disputed Points in the Life of 
Stonewall Jackson.’”’ Among the initiates were Rev. 
James Y. Fair, D. D., Richmond; Col. Jennings Crop- 
per Wise, Professor in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; Mr. Waddy Thompson, Hiscorian, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dr. Benjamin F. Sledd, Wake Forest College, Profes- 
sor of English and Poet: Mr. W. Clayton Torrence, 
Historian, Richmond; Dr. Wickliffe Rose, Eauca- 
tional Writer and Authority, Secretary of the South- 
ern Educational Board, Washington, w. C. 

The alumni initiates were Prof. George E. Bennett, 
Richmond; Prof. E. M. Birkhead, Fredericksburg; 


Prof. J. R. %. Johnson, Norton: Prof. W. R. Wrig- 
glesworth, Blackstone; Prof. E. F. Shewmake, Staun- 
ton; and Prof. S. J. Williams, Charleston, S. C. 

Dr. James S. Wilson was the representative of the 
C e of William and Mary at the meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
5 ols in November at Spartanburg, S. C. 

¢ i Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
College is having lectures every Tuesday by men of 


the several professions, in which are discussed the 
advantages offered by the professions. 


Dr. George Clinton Batcheller, of New York, has 
indicated his intention of supplying the funds for 
the erection of our Assembly Hall for this Coi:lege. 
It is contemplated to make the building two stories, 
the auditorium on the second floor and four lecture 
rooms on the first. An architect has been asked to 
submit plans and the work will begin early in the 
next year. Dr. Batcheller has in other ways shown 
his interest in this College and the South. 

The classes in Education under the guidance of 
Prof. Ferguson made a trip to Hampton Institute 
recently, where through the courtesy of Dr. Phenix 
the history and the working of the school were ex- 
plained. 

Prof. Wesley Plummer Clark was elected Professor 
of Ancient Languages, to succeed Dr. W. A. Mont- 
gomery. Prof. Clark was graduated from Richmond 
College with high honors, receiving in his senior 
year the Tanner medal in Greek, and the following 
year his Master’s degree. He has pursued his gradu- 
ate work at University of Chicago, holding ut in- 
tervals the following positions: Teacher of Latin 
and Greek, Jacksonville College, Texas; Professor of 
Latin and Greek, Washburn College, Abilene, Texas; 
Professor of Greek, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas., 
resigning a fellowship at Princeton to accept this 
position; Assistant in Greek, University of Chicago; 
and 1911-12 Assistant Professor of Ancient ‘an- 
guages, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Towards 
his Ph.D. degree, Prof. Clark has taken all the re- 
quired courses and the French and German examina- 
tions required of all candidates for doctor’s degree. 
Fir his thesis he is collecting and studying all the 
data, literary and epigraphical, on the subject of 
Greek Eenefactions and Endowments. Most of the 
materials have been collected and portions of the 
thesis have been written. Prof. Clark has entered 
upon his duties with enthusiasm and has demon- 
strated his capacity for a high order of service to 
the College. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL NEWS 


On December 13, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Fredericksburg, memorial exercises were 
held in the auditorium of Russell Hall. In response 
to an invitation from President Russell, Governor 
Mann was present and addressed the school. He 
sketched briefly the part Virginia took in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, ex- 
plained her attitude toward secession, and gave some 
very realistic pictures of incidents during the war. 
His speech was much enjoyed. 
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Mr. A. B. Bowering, Secretary of the School Board 
of Fredericksbur described the battl and gave 
some very interesting personal reminiscences. 

The following was the program of the day: 

Tenting To-night on Old Camp Ground. 

Daughters of Confedera Prayer 


Address—Mr. A. B. 


Bowe ring 


The Conquered Bannet1 Miss Fraser. 
Address—Gov. Wm. Hodg Mann. 
My Old Kentucky Home 


On December 16, a large number of. students, 
under the direction of Miss Hinman, Miss Graves and 
Miss Fraser, gave a delightful three act play, “Alice 
in Wonderland.” which was quite a success, and was 
most favorably received by .ne people of Fredericks- 
burg. 

December 6, Dr. W. M. Forrest, of the 
Biblical Literature at the University of 
gave the ries of lectures 


Chair of 
Virginia, 
under the 


second of a se 


auspices of the University Extension Work. His sub- 
ject was, “The Literary Influence of the English 
Bible.” The Bible, he said, has so permeated Eng- 
lish literature, that it is impossible for a student 


without a 
Was an in- 


of English to appreciate the literature 
knowledge of the Bible His lecture 
spiration to many who heard him. 

Mr. George C. Round, of Manassas, one of the 
trustees of the Fredericksburg Normal School, re- 
cently made an address before the students, in whicn 
he gave personal reminiscences of Dickens’ 
last visit to America Mr. Round heard Dickens 
vhen he was here, and is an authority on Dickens’ 
last public utterances in America. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Professor of 
stitution, made an address at the dedication, on De- 
cember 13, of the new Graded and High Schoo] in 
Chancellor's District, in Spotsylvania countv. His 
subject was, “The Citizen’s Place in Education.” 

A basket-ball game on December 18, between the 
Normal School and the Fredericksburg High School 
was an event of great interest both to the Normal 
School and to the citizens of Fredericksburg. 

School closed for the Christmas holidays Friday 
afternoon, December 20, and work was resumed 
Thursday, January 2, 1913. 


some 


Latin in this in- 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


A delegation consisting of Miss Adelia Dodge, Sec- 


retary of the Y. W. C. A., Miss Mary White Cox, 
Head of the Home, and Misses Esther Ford and 
Susan Minton, of the student body, attended the 
meeting of the Virginia State Council of the Young 


Briar Col- 
and Miss 


Christian Association at Sweet 
lege in December Miss Roche Watkins 
Edwina Daniel also attended the Council. 

Dr. W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia, 


Women’s 


visited the school from December 9th to December 
13th. Dr. Heck made a study of conditions in the 
institution and delivered a number of lectures to 


the professional students upon the subiect of the 
health of school children He also addresseu the 
Facultv and the patrons of the Training School. 

On December 6th, the Dramatic Club presented 
“The Adventures of Ladv Ursula” to a large and 
appreciative audience in the auditorium. 

The third number of the Entertainment Course, on 
December 16th, was The International Grand Opera 
Company. The program was an unusually good 
one and was excellently rendered 
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The January number of the school magazine, The 
devoted to the Training School. The new 
building is well under way and in 
magazine the early days of the 

written up, with sketches of 
the various changes 


Focus, is 
Training School 
this number of the 
Training School are 
the gradual growth of the work, 


that have taken place, etc., and the Alumnae Depart- 
ment is given up to graduates of the Training 
School boys and girls; some of the boys who re 
ceived their start in this Training School now hold 
the Ph.D. Degree from the best universities and 
some are in the ministry. 

The card-catalogue begun last year in the Regis- 


completed. This gives a full 
list of all matriculates of the institution since its 
establishment in 1884, and shows the number of in- 
dividual students registered during that time to be 
four thousand, seven hundred and seventy-nine. The 
cards also contain a record of each entrance of each 
student and the date of graduation of each Alumna. 

The Christmas holidays began on December 20th. 
Practically all of the students spent the time in 
their homes, not more than twenty-five remaining in 
the school. This litte party of girls had many things 
done for their pleasure and seemed to enjoy the holi- 
thoroughly. 


trar’s office has been 


days 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The Civics Club has been very active during the 
present session. The interest created in _ public 
affairs by this club is one of the best influences in 
the college. The papers read at the meeting are de 
posited in the archives of the club. 

The Financial Agent of the college reports that he 
will, by July 1st, furnish the subscriptions necessary 
to complete the sum of two hundred and fifty hou- 
sand dollars which the college, in October, 1911, 
definitely undertook to raise by July 1, 1913. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation 
has been very active since its o1zganization. Its 
Lyceum courses, the speeches and lectures given by 
these co-operating with it are very popular.’ It 
offers scholarships in the leading institutions of the 
Applachian Region, conducts a “social survey,” and 
has other activities in addition to the lyceum work. 
This foundation has no connection with Emory and 
Henry College. Among its trustees and workers are 
some of the most prominent citizens of Southwest 
Virginia. Among these are Judge John A. Buchanan, 
Hon R. T. Irvine, Dr. John J. Loyd, Dr. F. N. V. 
Painter, and Dr. George H. Gilmer. Dr. J P. Mc 
Connell and Prof. J. R. Hunter are president and 
secretary, respectively, of the organization. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway has recently 
finished an elegant passenger station at Emory. In 
co-operation with the local authorities the Railway 
Company has made several other improvements that 
add much to the natural attractiveness of the vil- 
lage of Emory. 

Examinations will begin January 22d. It is the 
universal judgment of the Faculty that the char 
acter of the work done by the students this session 
is of higher order than usual. The personnel] of the 
student body is unsurpassed in the history of the 
institution. 

The Y. M. C. A. has enlisted practically every man 
in college in some form of work. Almost every 
student is a member of a student Bible Study Group. 
attendance in these Bible Study Groups 

ninety-seven per cent. 


The average 
is more than 
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college will engage in two inter-collegiate de- 

this session; one with Randolph-Macon Col- 
and the other with Emory College, Oxford, 
gia. Two debates have heretofore been held 
each of these colleges. Emory and Henry has 
one contest with each of these colleges. The 
ites this session will end the series with each 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The board of visitors of the Virginia Military In- 
titute, consisting of Hon. R. A. James, of Danville; 
lon. Edward Echols, of Staunton; George L. Brown- 
ng, of Orange; Captain M. B. Corse, of Lexington; 
(eneral Charles J. Anderson, of Richmond; General 
C. C. Vaughan, of Franklin; Colonel Joseph Button, 

Richmond; Hon. T. L. Tate, of Draper; Colonel 
Francis L. Smith, of Alexandria; General W. W. 
Sale, Richmond; and Hon. R. C. Stearnes, of Rich- 
mond; will hold its semi-annual meeting in Lexing- 
ton on January 3. The newest member of the board 
is Hon. R. C. Stearnes, of Richmond, who, as the 
recently elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, becomes a member ex-officio. 

Colonel H. C. Ford, professor of history, was in 
Richmond several days last week attending a meet- 
ing of the State Board of Education. 

December 25 being Christmas Day, there was the 
usual suspension of all duties, both academic and 
military. No parade was held, and the cadets en- 
ioved freedom from reveille until supper roll call 
in the late evening. Many cadets spent the day with 
their parents and sisters, a large number of whom 
are in town for the holiday festivities. Thursday 
evening the cadets gave a minstrel show in the Jack- 
son Memorial Hall, followed immediately afterwards 
by the first of the Christmas hops. The second hop 
was given on Friday night, the dancing lasting only 
until 12 P. M. 

Saturday morning at 7:30 o’clock the cadet bat- 
talion, in overcoats, was formed out on the bricks, 


School 


ROCKBRIDGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


During the session of Rockbridge Teachers’ Insti- 
tute and County Fair held at Lexington, Va., a rep- 
resentative number of principals, Dr. H. L. Smith, 
of Washington and Lee, and Col. Brummidge, of V. 
M. f., met under direction of Mr. T. S. Settle and 
organized the Rockbridge Athletic Association. 

The following officers were elected: 

Harrington Waddell, Lexington, President. 

N. V. Rodrigues, Palmer H. S., Vice-President. 

Hallie V. Attkisson, Glasgow, Secretary and Treas- 
rer. 

These officers will meet in Lexington on second 
Monday in January, and arrange a schedule for 
vear’s work. 

One special feature is a track-meet to be held at 
V. M. I. during spring term. 

Dr. Smith and Col. Brummidge have offered therr 
assistance and promised to send a coach to any 
chool desiring one. 

It is the hope and purpose of the organization to 
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and, preceded by the band, marched to the Balti- 
more and Ohio depot to take the train for Staunton. 
Arriving there at 10 o’clock, they were marched to 
the armory, and at 12 o’clock took their places in 
the line of march. After the parade the members of 
the faculty and the cadet commissioned officers were 
entertained at luncheon by the city. The corps re- 
turned to Lexington, arriving just in time for sup- 
per. 

The midyear reviews will begin on the ist of Jan- 
uary, and will continue until January 22. 

General and Mrs. Nichols left for Staunton Friday 
morning, returning Saturday evening on the special 
train. In the morning before the parade, General 
Nichols, accompanied by the commandant, Colonel 
J. C. Wise; the army detail, Colonel H. W. T. Eglin, 
and the post adjutant, Captain M. F. Edwards, made 
a formal call on the President-elect. 





RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL FACULTY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA, DECEMBER 10, 
1912. 


Resolved 1. That a special committee of this 
“aculty shall be formed for the inspection of 
the work of instruction in Agriculture and 
the related sciences done in the Agricultural 
High Schools of Virginia. 

(2) That for the graduates of such High 
Schools as satisfy this committee of inspec- 
tion the Dean of the University be authorized 
to accept for elective credits at entrance two 
units of Agriculture. 


Mews 


awaken and develop a competitive, loyal school 
spirit among our Rockbridge boys. 
HALLIeE V. ATTKISSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Glasgow, Va. 





PATRON’S CREED AND PLEDGES 


The following is a paper that was read before the 
patrons of the Oak Grove High School on Patron’s 
Day and unanimously acceded to by those present: 

(1) I believe that the parents should send their 
children to school, because at school they receive a 
training that will make them more useful, more suc- 
cessful, more intelligent, and happier than they 
otherwise would be; and-I promise that from now 
henceforth I will see to it that the children of our 
community are encouraged to attend school every 
dav that it is possible for them to attend. 

(2) I believe that the best way and the surest 
way to bring up children to be upright and honor- 
able and business-like in their work and in their 
relation with their fellow-man, is to make them feel 
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that it is their business and duty to attend school 
every day; and | promi that I wil: try to make 
the children of our communit feel that going to 
school is a business proposition and not a bore or 
a punishment. 

(3) I believe that too often the question as to 
whether or not a child shall attend school is left to 
the child himself; that a chi cannot always look 
into the future and know hi his attending school 
will be of any advantage to hin that it is a serious 
matter to leave it to the child to decide the matter 
of his attendance at school nd I promise that I 
will never leave, nor encoursge parents to leave the 
matter of attending school to the children for their 
decision 

(4) I believe that often children are kept at home 
and made to work when they are not really needed. 
I believe that in many cases parents who keep their 
children at home on account of work are not made 
one cent richer b o doing and would not be made 
one cent poorer their sending their children to 
school instead of keeping them at home; and I prom- 
ise that [ will send my children, and encourage par- 
ents to send their children to school, whenever they 
can be spared from work at home, and I will always 
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bad weather they cannot go about their daily work, 
to take their children to school. I believe that, when 
a parent hitches and drives to the school house 
with his children and hitches and drives for them in 
the afternoon, he does a _ profitable day’s work; 
and I promise that I will send, or encourage parents 
to send, their children to school on rainy days and 
snowy days, as well as on bright days, if it is in my, 


or their, power to send or take them. 

(6) I believe that the schools of to-day are far 
better, that the education of the children to-day. is 
better than it wag in past generations; and I prom- 
ise to cherish and prize more and more the public 
schools. 

(7) I believe that the school house is the most 
important building to a community; that the work 
done at the school is the most important work that 


is done in a community in a single day; and I prom- 
attach more importance to, and hold a more 
business-like opinion of, the Public school. 

(S) I believe that every one in a community 
should have deep interest in, and sincere reverence 
for, the public school; that the public school is a 
rock of the foundation upon which the nation rests; 
that the greatness and prosperity of the nation de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the people and that 
the intelligence of the people depends upon the pub- 
lic school; and I promise to be always respectful, 
loval, and faithful to the public school. 

H. R. Euspank, Principal of School. 


ise to 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ef DEPARTMENT ef PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


discourage the keeping of children at home on the 
pretense of their having work to do. 

(5) I believe that it is as important for a child 
to zo to school on a rainy day as on a bright day; 
that it is the duty of parents, when, on account of 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 

State Boarp oF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

TEACHERS READING COURSES. 

NoTeE.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies 94: ten or more copies .90 


2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 


others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00 

3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath w 
Company, New York Single copies .90; ten 
or more copies .80 

6 The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York Single copies 
$1.19: ten or more conies $1.00 

6. A Brief Course in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; ten or more copies $1.10 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita- 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran- 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons New York. Single 
copies $1.1! ten or more copies $1.00 


3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 

McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 


ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2 The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 


Ginn & Company, 
ten or more 


3. Civics and Health by Allan- 
New York. Single copies $1.00; 
copies .90. 


1910. 
and 
Com- 
ten or 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 

1 Classroom Management, Its Principles 

Technique by Bagley—The Macmillan 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; 

more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by 

pany, New York. 
more copies .80. 


Shaw—The Macmillan Com 
Single copies .90; ten or 


EDUCATION. 


The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 


which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 


and cultivate a professional spirit among 
The Reading Course for each session wil! 


mation 
teachers. 


be published prior to the commencement of th: 
school year (Julv 1st). 
The examination on the Reading Course will be 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED i 
History of Modern Elementary Education $1.50 
Ky Samuel Chester Parker, Dean of the College of Education, The University of Ch:cago 
The Normal Child and Primary Education $1.25 
By Arthur L, Gesell, As-istant Professor of Education, Yale University, and Beatrice Chandler Gesell 
Examples of Industrial Education $1 25 
By Frank Mitchell Leavitt, Associate Prof. ssor of Industrial Education, University of Chicago 
The Dramatic Method of Teaching $1.00 
By Harriet Finlay-Johnson 
Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools $ .75 
By Walter Sargent, Professor of Education in Fine and Industrial Arts, School of Education, The 
University of Chicago 
Pageants and Pageantry $1.25 . 
By Esther Wiliard Bates, with an introduction by William Orr, Deputy Commissioner of Education 
for Massachuseits 
Gardens and Their Meaning $1.00 
By Dora Williams, Teach+r in the Boston Normal School. 
Ginn and Company have published numeroug other good books for teachers. Information concerning these texts 
will be furnished upon application to the publishers’ nearest office. ; 








GINN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON : 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 











** How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion’’ 
With the Laws of Certification of Teachers of the W~- stern States, sent prepaid for Fifty C nts in S:amps. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. A dress: THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 328 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
WM. RUFFNER, A. B., Manager. 








held on the last day of the regular summer exami- ‘ , 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books Orations, Debates, Essays, «te. preps»red to 


order on given subjects. 1000 words for $2.00. 
‘Teachers’ Talks’’, Outlines for Debates, Essays, 
etc. $100 each. Cash wiih order. Satisfaction 


chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
receding, and on the History of Education. 
With the exception of the High School, Second 


Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates guaranteed. 
in Virginia are renewed under the following re- P. A, MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
quirements and conditions: (aes Say 

211 Reisinger Avenue - . Dayton, Ohio 





|. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 
2. He must make a written statement to the effect 


that he has read five books of the State Reading MILTON BRAD LEY CO. 


























Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books r 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in | 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
or not | 
He must either attend a State Summer School unas aserom Lf wasmsennn 2] smmencue Of wemrmnn 4 

. : tag S kL oe 
or Inst ‘ past tw y consec ye days : & 
ae ig ng 8 lea D- a s cnkedaeie poo This is cut of the Latshan Rule, No. 274 
ciate le Ue 0 © cer iticate, and ails! : pt You will find this rule a great helpin Primary grades 
& > course of study prescribed by the conductor for Drawing and Primary Manual Work. Comes in foliow- 
oi such school, or he must pass a successful exami- ing markings: 
nation on at least two of the books of the Reading No. 27 Marked te inghes onty :' 
a ; onda , “Pe at “Pg 272 ‘ - = 2 a ves only 

, one of which must be the History of Edu “O74 “ « halvesand quarte  o y 
catl unless he has previously taken an examina- “om “4 “quarters and eighths 
tion on the History of Education either in an 7 a a “ ** eighths and sixteenths 
accredited school - Stat " inati I é Price $275 per gross. 

ed school or In a state examination. In If you have never used them try some in your next 
any vent, however. he must take an examination order and you will never use any other. 
two books Write for samples and prices 


J. D. EGGLESTON, Superintendent. MILTON BRADLEY CO., ,iit\orpma pa. 











R. C. Srearnes, Secretary. 
5 
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Just Publi-hed in the Riverside Literature Series 





SOUTHERN POEMS 


Kdited and arranged with Introduction 
and Notes by Charles W. Kent, Professor 
of English in the University of Virginia. 
No. 220. 
net. Postpaid 


Paper 15 cents, cloth 25 cents 


The selection has been made partly to 
illustrate chronological development, but 
mainly to portray Southern lifeand sentiment 


in poems of individual literary merit. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 











Phillippine History 
is part of 
American History 


STORIESOF LONG AGOIN THE PHILIPPINES, 
by D. O. McGovuey, 1s a book of historical stories 
drawn with careful scholarship from authentic 
sources, preser\ ing original narratives of di-cover- 
ies and exp orers. some of whom are well known 
figures in early American history. 


These stories are well written and come within 
the comp-ehension of echiidien of the lower 
grades. These st ries also en'ertain and give the 
young reader a sv mpathe tic understanding of the 
spirit of the life history of the eight million 
Fil pino people who have become wards of the 
United States. 

The lllust: ations are original and interesting; the 
style and vocabulary are well suited to the fourth 
or fifth grade. 


MecGovney’s Stories of Long Agoin the Philippines 
List Price 40 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atianta Chicago Manila 








Washington and Lee University 


Founded and endowed by Geo. Washington: 
adminis'ered by R: bert £. Lee. 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of Virginia, 
with its lofty traditions and inspiring memories, 
it gives a 2Uth Century training amid the socia) 
culture of old Virginia at its best, and gathers to 
its campus a select student-body f om 35 States 
and foreign countries. 


For catalogue, &c., address: Presideat Henry 
Louis Smith, Lexington, Virginia. 











EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


With full courses of study. College work of high grade. 
Emory and Henry does exactly what it proposes to do. 
A well-rounded course of study is honestly given by 
men who are not only teachers, but men of character 
as well. For information, address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER, President, 


or J. P,. McCONNELL, Dean, 
Emory, Virginia. 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 













The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, landing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


ll. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instructionin the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg-ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Scienee, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for c »mpletiag the full degree course 


of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 


The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three fall sessions,“4'A valuable special 
course ig provided for students who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for thcse degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high echool teachers and school 
administrators. 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Fuxds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
































HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 












~ VIRGINIA STATE ADOPTIONS 


For Use in all Normal Training Departments in High Schools and 
Teacher’s Yearly Reading Courses 


BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By Paul Monroe, Pb. D., Professor in the History of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
By William Chandler Bagley, Ph. D., Director of School of Education, University of Illinois. 


MONROE'S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION has been pueene to meet the 
demands in all normal training schools that have not sufficient time at their disposal for this subject to 
master the contents of a larger text. It presents the history of education from the earliest primitive people, 
through the successive stages to the present time and indicates the direction of its present activity. 

BAGLEY’s CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT is a book intended primarily for students in training schools 
and norma! schools and teachers in the elementary grades. Besides the routine and judgment factors of 
classroom management there are suggestive and inspiring chapters on topics of unusual inte.est. 

The price to norma! training departments in high school for either book is $1.10. For teachers’ reading 
eourses single copies of the BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.20: ten or more copies at $1.10 each. The CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT will be sent post- 
paid for $1.12 and ten or more copies for $1.00 each. ; 


THE MACMILIAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 
W: S. Gooch, Representative, University, Virginia. 






















NOW IS THE TIME 10 orner your 


BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A superb series of readers which offer a real course in 
literature. Pupils who use them learn to like the best there 
is in our literature, and step by step acquire a knowledge of 
the world’s masterpieces. | 


Each book is adapted with rare skill to its special grade. 
The series is illustrated with famous pictures. 


A First Reader, 20c; A Second Reader, 25c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; A Reader for Fifth Grades, 45c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 























